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TWO BIRDS WITH ONE 


STONE 


The Central Bureau has been buying War 
Savings Bonds to the full extent of its financial 
ability. 


We are assured that individual members of 
the Central Verein have been buying as many 
bonds and stamps as they can. 


And we know that our affiliated societies—es- 
pecially benevolent organizations having funds 
to invest—are the proud owners of thousands of 
dollars worth of these bonds. 


Now, you know that the Central Bureau Ex- 
pansion Fund—of $75,000—is not yet completed. 


Yes, there has been a decrease in the contribu- 


tions of recent months, due chiefly to the fact 


that our societies and members have been pur- 
chasing War Savings Bonds and Stamps. 


For this we commend them. 


But may we suggest that the two activities be 
combined. In other words, that CV branches, 
leagues and societies endeavoring to complete 
their quotas for the Expansion Fund donate not 
money but War Savings Bonds. - 


In this way you will be helping both your 
country and the Central Bureau. 


The CV is authorized to hold War Savings 
Bonds, Series G, in denominations of $100 and 
up. Have the bonds made out in favor of the 


Catholic Central Verein of America, a Corpora- 
tion. 
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HENRY GEORGE AND AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 
ih 


Rk. THEODORE MAYNARD published, 
in the Commonweal (Feb. 20, 1942), 

_~ his reply to Mr. Robert C. Ludlow’s 
criticism of his “Story of American Catholi- 
cism”’ for his treatment of the trouble between 
Henry George’s disciple, Dr. McGlynn, and 
Archbishop Corrigan. In the course of this 
reply, Mr. Maynard refers to my article on 
“Rome’s Condemnation of Georgism” in Social 
Justice Review of February where there is 
printed for the first time Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s letter, informing his Suffragan, Bishop 
McQuaid, of the condemnation of Georgism by 
the decree of the Holy Office, dated February 
6, 1889. 

The system employed in using quotation 
marks by Social Justice Review has misled Mr. 
Maynard into stating ‘‘that we do not have the 
actual terms of the decree itself.”’ Archbishop 
Corrigan sent Bishop McQuaid the text of the 
decree within quotation marks, the only ones 
used in the manuscript of the letter. It declared 
therefore: 

“The Church has perpetually taught the right 
of private property, that of land included, and 
has more than once defined it, most recently by 
the Encyclicals of Pius IX Qui pluribus and 
Leo XIII Quod apostolici muneris. The faith- 
ful and the clergy are to be sure to retain the 
true faith and beware of the false theories of 
Henry George.” 

Archbishop Corrigan was naturally delighted 
to find in this document “a complete vindica- 
tion” of his course, especially of the Pastoral he 
addressed to the Catholics of the Archdiocese, 
November 19, 1886, upon the conclusion of the 
Fifth Diocesan Synod of New York, inasmuch 
as he had backed up there his own defense of 
the right of property, particularly of property 
in land, with the citation of five paragraphs 
from Leo XIII’s Encyclical Quod apostohci 
muneris. ‘ 

Mr. Robert C. Ludlow, self-declared “parti- 
san of Dr. McGlynn in the Corrigan-McGlynn 
dispute,” might have cited, in the Commonweal 
(Jan. 30, 1942), not only one, but two very 
critical comments by Archbishop Walsh of Dub- 
lin on the Pastoral, both of which, however, are 
wrong judgments. In fact, there is a good deal 
of muddled thinking in Archbishop Walsh’s let- 


ters to Cardinal Manning on books of Henry 
George. 

_ Although Archbishop Walsh declared “noth- 
Ing... more explicit”’ than the denial of the 
right of private property in land by Henry 
George’s “Progress and Poverty,” the justice 
of which he himself repeatedly questioned, he 
wrote December 28, 1886, to Cardinal Manning 
who confessed never to have read the book: 

“Progress and Poverty,’ at least in those 
chapters that deal with the nationalization 
question, is a singularly interesting as well ably 
written book. I wish your Eminence would 
take out time to read it, or to read so much of 
it. It is very plain, very painfully so indeed, 
that the Archbishop of New York, whose pas- 
toral condemns it so strongly, cannot have read 
rah alls 

The last statement led Mr. Robert C. Ludlow 
to remark rather rashly “that Archbishop Cor- 
rigan did not always feel it necessary to read 
a thing before passing judgment on it.’”’ The 
fact of the matter is that the Pastoral did not 
pass judgment on George’s book of “Progress 
and Poverty,” but condemned errors on “the 
right of property,” and particularly on “the 
right of property or ownership in land” so that 
the faithful might “‘not be led by abuses, how- 
ever flagrant, or by theories, however specious, 
to run the risk of embracing falsehood for 
truth.’”’ Nevertheless, Archbishop Walsh de- 
nounced the Pastoral again, becoming more spe- 
cific in his charges when writing Cardinal Man- 
ning January 7, 1887: 

“The mistake made by the Archbishop in his 
Pastoral was in ascribing to George the doc- 
trine denying the right of property, as if 
George held that no ownership (in anything) 
could exist. I do not think it possible that any 
one who had read ‘Progress and Poverty’ could 
have made such a mistake or, as regards the 
reasoning of the case, could have failed to see 
the irrelevancy of the arguments on which his 
Grace relies.” 

This criticism again erroneously assumes 
that the Pastoral is solely concerned with 
Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty” 
whereas it is much more general in scope, de- 
fending the right of property in general as well 
as the right of property in land along the lines 
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of Catholic thought, laid down in Leo XIII’s 
Encyclical, whose teaching the Archbishop 
asked his faithful Brethren to “accept .. . with 
loving docility . . . and give no ear to those, 
whoever they may be, who preach a different 
gospel.” 

Henry George’s land gospel was indeed a 
different gospel, in accordance with which Dr. 
McGlynn, precisely a week after Archbishop 
Corrigan’s Pastoral, in an interview to the 
New York Tribune, November 26, 1886, de- 
clared again that “the true and only adequate 
remedy for social evils lay in the abolition of 
private ownership of land.” 

Continued agitation by Georgists, Socialists, 
Communists, and others of that ilk for “such 
change of laws all the world over as would con- 
fiscate private property in land without one 
penny of compensation” finally moved Pope Leo 
XIII to fulfill the expectations of Bishop Mc- 
Quaid that he had communicated from Rome to 
Archbishop Corrigan almost two and half years 
before, writing: 

“Leo will cover, in his next Encyclical, the 
whole question of property as to the right of 
ownership. This will settle George’s theories. 
The question of modes of taxation can be left 
to the people, so that they do not infringe on 
the right of individuals to hold real estate as 
owners.” 

In his great Encyclical on the Condition of 
Labor, issued May 15, 1891, Leo XIII made it 
his first business to defend the right of private 
property in land by “arguments... so evident” 
that he declared: 

“It seems amazing that some should be set- 
ting up certain obsolete opinions in opposition 
to what has here been maintained. They grant 
to the individual man the use of the soil and the 


various products of landed possession, but de- 
clare it absolutely wrong that one should con- 
sider himself the real owner of that land on 
which he has built or of the estate which he has 
brought under cultivation.” ; 

Mr. Maynard is therefore perfectly right 
when he maintains that “we do have what is a 
condemnation of Georgism in the Rerum no- 
varum of 1891,’”’ which his critic, Mr. Ludlow, 
refused wrongly to admit when he came to deal 
with what he described as “Leo XIII’s suppos- 
ed condemnation of Georgist land philosophy 
as quoted by Maynard.” 

Henry George himself had a better under- 
standing of the significance of the papal docu- 
ment as far as his own fundamental doctrine 
was concerned, and so, September 11, 1891, he 
addressed “The Condition of Labor, An Open 
Letter to Pope Leo XIII,” in criticism of the 
Encyclical, ‘since its most strikingly pronounc- 
ed condemnations are directed against a theory 
that we, who hold it, know to be deserving of 
your support.” He argued for a reconsidera- 
tion of the question, “confident that, instead of 
defending private property in land, you will 
condemn it with anathema.” 

Neither Leo XIII nor any other Pope after 
him could thus condemn Catholic land doctrine, 
and so as late as June 1, 1941, Pope Pius XII 
maintained it in commemorating the Golden 
Jubilee of Leo XIII’s Encyclical, declaring: 

“Of all the goods that can be the object of 
private property none is more conformable to 
nature, according to the teaching of the Rerum 
novarum, than the land, the holding in which 
the family lives, and from the products of which 
it draws all or part of its subsistence.” 

(To be concluded) 
FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


L°ECOLE SOCIALE POPULAIRE 


HIS institution, which in some way or 

other is connected with almost every- 

thing undertaken along social lines 
among the French-Canadians of Quebec, has an 
interesting background. It was founded in 
1911, shortly after the Eucharistic Congress of 
Montreal. In those days the patriarchal Prov- 
ince of Quebec, with its rural parishes and its 
old-fashioned ways of life, was beginning to 
feel the impact of modern industrialized life. 
Factories were built, labor unions formed, huge 
tracts of timber worked by large companies, 
and the French-Canadians were daily becom- 
ing more affected by modern life. Something 
had to be done, and quickly. At Chicoutimi the 
first labor unions were founded at just about 
that time. 

The year 1909 saw the dawn of the retreat 
movement in the Province of Quebec—a move- 
ment that was to have such far-reaching results 
not only among the élite, but also among the 


rank and file of the population. In 1911 Fath- 
er Léonidas Hudson, 8.J., together with some 
members of the clergy (secular and regular) 
and the laity, undertook to organize the Ecole 
Sociale Populaire, intended as a center of social 
thought and social action. It began by publish- 
Ing a series of monthly pamphlets. Despite the 
manifold troubles besetting the Ecole, this ac- 
tivity was never interrupted. It is noteworthy 
that the very first pamphlet was written by a 
young Jesuit, Fr. Joseph P. Archambault—the 
very man who was to develop so energetically, 
in later years, the social movement in Canada. 
When the first World War broke out, the 
Ecole Sociale Populaire disbanded. No funds! 
It remained, more or less as an ens rationis, at 
the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. But month 
after month the little blue-covered pamphlets 
appeared, bringing the social message of the 
Church to Canada. However, not much more 
was done until 1929, when Fr. Archambault be- 
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came the Director of the ‘ 
Bid gart Messenger of the Sa 

Immediately after completing his studies 
Archambault had been Sacione to the Goan 
erected retreat house near Montreal, and his 
main duty was to recruit the retreatants. At 
the last exercise of each retreat he would gather 
the men together, and hold an informal confer- 
ence on what should be done in their own pro- 
fessional, labor, or parish group to further Ca- 
tholic life and the Papal social directives. Lat- 
er on he went to Quebec where he performed 
the same type of work. 

Thus, after almost fifteen years he came to 
know what might be well called the spiritual 
élite of the Province. The retreat movement, 
since those early days, has grown by leaps and 
bounds. There are some forty retreat houses 
today in the Province of Quebec alone, about 
twenty for men and the same number for wom- 
en. New ones are opened regularly. Oblates, 
Dominicans, Redemptorists, Franciscans, and 
others are carrying on the work, and many 
splendid associations have grown out of these 
retreats. Leagues of retreatants have sprung 
up everywhere. The men meet once a month for 
confession, mass and Communion, a simple and 
inexpensive breakfast (a cup of coffee and a 
roll) and a lecture. The importance of the re- 
treat movement as the backbone of Catholic life 
and social action in the Province of Quebec can- 
not be overemphasized. 

When Fr. Archambault came to the Messen- 
ger of the Sacred Heart in 1929—and incident- 
ally to the Ecole Sociale Populaire—he retained 
the directorship of the Secretariate of Retreats. 

He continued, of course, the publication of 
the 32-page blue-covered pamphlets which have, 
to date, reached the handsome total of 338. It 
is impressing to look over the index of these 
brochures. Every question of importance has 
been discussed in these short monographs by 
the best authority available. These brochures 
have been studied, discussed, commented upon 
in numberless study-circles, and have done 
much to popularize the social doctrine of the 
Church. Together with this collection is a 
smaller one, L’Oeuvre des Tracts, 16-page pam- 
phlets (272 have appeared so far), in which 
not only social questions are studied, but ques- 
tions of actuality. In this collection one will 
find much valuable material on the movement 
for proper Sunday observance, and particularly 
on the interesting campaign carried on by 
French Canadians for temperance. 

To reach a wider public the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire inaugurated a small press-service in 
1933. Each week a foolscap mimeographed 
page of news-items is sent free of charge to all 
newspapers and weeklies in French Canada. 
This had to be done gratis because the French 
press is poor. But when one realizes that for a 
population of three and a half million, there are 
three large Catholic dailies (we are not speak- 
ing here of French political newspapers or tab- 


loids), and a great number of weeklies, he can 
better appreciate the heroic efforts made by 
Quebec to support its Catholic press. Under 
these circumstances the press-service had to be 
sent out free. 


Lecturers are provided by the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire. _The Catholic Hour of Montreal 
(vadio-station CKAC) has been organized by 
the Comité des Oeuvres, a committee composed 
of representatives of all important French Ca- 
nadian societies having their social centers in 
Montreal. Fr. Archambault is president of this 
committee which exerts a great influence in 
civic affairs. Members of the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire are often on the road, lecturing be- 
fore many societies and study groups. Thus, 
within the last three years Fr. Richard, in col- 
laboration with the Catholic Trade Unions, has 
inaugurated a “housing co-operative.” Study 
circles have sprung up everywhere, established 
to study legislation concerning loans by the 
State in favor of housing projects. Several 
hundred persons have made initial deposits, a 
tract of land has been acquired, and it is hoped 
pear will begin as soon as the war will al- 
ow. 


Yet the activity of the Ecole is not restricted 
to narrow lines. Rather one is impressed by its 
adaptability in meeting new situations. Peri- 
odically, large affairs are planned. A few 
years ago, I believe in 1936, on the Feast of 
Christ the King all pulpits of the Montreal 
churches were occupied by laymen! Labor lead- 
ers, lawyers, politicians, professors took the 
place of the parish priests and told the people, 
with data given them by the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, what a Christian State should be. 
One of the “preachers” was the mayor of Mon- 
treal. On another occasion, always on the feast 
of Christ the King, a huge demonstration was 
organized in one of the public parks of the city. 
This year a Committee has been formed to com- 
memorate the third centenary of the founding 
of Montreal. Magnificent civic celebrations 
had been projected, but because it was felt they 
would be out of place during the war, funds 
for them were denied. And so, quietly and in- 
expensively religious celebrations are being or- 
ganized, possibly with more zest than civic cele- 
brations. These include solemn masses at 
Notre-Dame and the Cathedral, pilgrimages to 
the historic shrines, triduums in all the parish 
churches, speeches and lectures, parades and 
demonstrations, books, articles, studies, and so 
forth. Some may think we are far away from 
the original scope of the Ecole Sociale Popu- 
laire, but one may be sure that in the vast re- 
newal of fervor that will accompany these cele- 
brations, the social aspects of Catholic life will 
be greatly emphasized. It has been precisely 
the function of the Ecole Sociale Populaire to 
identify itself so intimately with the entire na-— 
tional, civic and social life of the French Ca- 
nadian population. 

In 1933 the Ecole organized a Summer school 
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of social formation which has continued opera- 
tions ever since. Some twenty men are gener- 
ally present for the sessions. There are four 
periods of class each day, all preceded and fol- 
lowed by study, while in the evening there is 
an extra lecture. Meditation and mass start 
the day; this is one of the most appreciated ex- 
ercises. The present mayor of Montreal, Mr. 
Adhemar Raynault, has been one of the most 
faithful students of this school. The present 
mayor of Three-Rivers participated in last 
year’s session, shortly before his election. 
Among the more regular students have been the 
Catholic labor leaders of the Province. So far 
the school has been quite successful; in 1940 it 
was organized in other provincial cities. Which 
means that the professors of the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire have to travel considerably to satis- 
fy these various demands. 


One of the greatest services rendered by the 
Ecole Sociale Populaire to French Canada has 
been the diffusion of Papal ideas on corporatism. 
After many tedious beginnings, a committee for 
this purpose was finally set up in 1937. It 
comprised some of the clearest minds of the 
Province; among others Senator Léon-Mercier 
Gouin and Professor Maximilien Caron. Some 
twenty men (lawyers, professors, labor lead- 
ers, industrialists) met every Sunday for a two- 
hour discussion. Their objective was to find a 
way to incorporate the Papal ideas on corpora- 
tism within the Constitution of the Province of 
Quebec. All political corporatism had to be 
eliminated, and only a social and economic va- 
riety could be considered. After these men had 
determined exactly what was feasible, they be- 
gan an extensive educational campaign, over 
the radio, in public lectures, in pamphlets and 
other ways, to prepare public opinion. They 
are still working on a project of law—an en- 
abling act—to authorize the establishment of 
corporations within the Province. It has been 
a long and slow process, because corporatism, 
in many minds, is connected with Fascism, un- 
popular in Canada as in other democratic coun- 
tries. The essential differences between the 
Canadian project and what had been imposed 
elsewhere had to be explained over and over 
again. Curiously enough, industrialists accept- 


We would like to sound a note of warning 
regarding this highly-controversial measure 
which has just passed, the conscription of 
women. Apparently this new law has found 
much favor with certain Lady Members of Par- 
liament, which has been described as the best 
club in London, and one, moreover, where the 
subscription is paid for members. It is very 
easy for these ladies to sit in Parliament and 
argue that the modern girl likes the measure. 
Probably the bold adventurous type do, but we 
have come in contact with those who, far from 
welcoming the measure, are clinging to what- 


ed the ideas more readily than the trade unions, 
which presented many insistent difficulties. 
The ideas of corporatism have now been widely 
disseminated in Quebec, doubtless due to the 
efforts of these men. 

One of their most effective means of propa- 
ganda is the “Semaines Sociales du Canada,”’ 
whose secretariate is located at the Ecole So- 
ciale Populaire. These “‘Semaines Sociales,” or 
Social Study Weeks, are held each and every 
year in one or another of the great cities of 
Canada. 

In fine, during recent years, the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire has been interested more and more 
in Catholic Action. Fr. Archambault has writ- 
ten a good many books on the subject, besides 
giving lectures at the University of Quebec. 

Until 1939 the Ecole Sociale Populaire, in 
spite of its many activities, was little more than 
a secretariate. Since then it has expanded 
enormously. Three other Jesuit Fathers have 
been attached to it; two of them have studied 
in Europe, the other at Harvard University. 
Its latest activity was the founding of a month- 
ly review, called Relations; the first number of 
the review appeared in January, 1941. Before 
the year was up the review had no less than 
3700 subscribers, which means a good deal in 
the Province of Quebec. 

Thus, if one follows the curious career of the 
Ecole Sociale Populaire, he is impressed above 
all by its adaptability in serving the higher in- 
terests of the French Canadian community. It 
has not operated along rigid lines, but has rath- 
er adapted itself to whatever circumstances 
modern life created in the Province. The most 
amazing part of this effort is that it was car- 
ried on with almost no material means. But the 
amount of labor, letter writing and planning 
which the organization of all these committees 
and activities presupposes cannot be over-esti- 
mated. This is, perhaps, the main reason why 
the work of the Ecole Sociale Populaire: has 
been so thoroughly appreciated throughout the 
Province of Quebec. It has served all, and has 
never asked anything for itself. 

JOSEPH H. LeEpit, S.J. 


Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


ever job they have got, and look forward with 
little less than dread to being drafted to an un- 
known destination to perform some distasteful 
task. Even with men conscription has its 
drawbacks, and it has to be borne in mind that 
if the English race is to continue, the mothers 
of that race must be drawn from these very 
women who are now being so lightheartedly 
conscripted. Nature has decided to produce 
two sexes, and, if those in authority decide to 
ignore the distinctions of sex imposed by na- 
ture, they do so at the peril of our future. 
The Statist, London 
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THE INTELLECTUAL PROLETARIAT 


EITHER the existence nor the potential 
danger of what might be called the in- 
tellectual proletariat in our country can 
successfully be denied. While the war has per- 
haps checked to an extent its development, as 
fostered by the depression, the intellectual pro- 
letariat will in all probability become an even 
_ more serious threat in the difficult days of re- 
RE following the cessation of hostili- 
ies. 


The following communication dealing with 

the intellectual proletariat was received by the 
editor of Social Justice Review from a corre- 
spondent, a professor in one of the nation’s ma- 
jor Catholic institutions of learning. That it 
was written some time ago in no way detracts 
from its value. 

* * * 


: “By a curious coincidence your letter came 
just as I was discussing the very problem you 
mention, that of an intellectual proletariat, and 
you helped to clarify my ideas somewhat con- 
cerning its irresponsibility and impudence. 
Certainly a perusal of the left-wing ‘intellec- 
tual’ magazines, the New Republic, the Nation, 
the Social Frontier, etc., gives some indication 
of this, although of course most of the writers 
in these magazines are fairly well off economic- 
ally. But among graduate students at... Uni- 
versity I heard a certain number of violent 
ideas and in my undergraduate days at the 
University of . .. there was a considerable 
band of discontented and somewhat neurotic 
intellectuals, brilliant in their classes, but in- 
secure economically, who would pull down the 
social order and replace it with anything from 
a mild collectivism to anarchy. 

“But I agree with you that we are just be- 
ginning to turn out the unemployed Ph.D.’s 
who played a part in Hitler’s rise. Until now 
we have managed to absorb them pretty well 
but with a declining school population immi- 
nent, and with teachers’ colleges, business 
schools, liberal arts colleges, etc., all busy turn- 
ing out from twice to ten times as many peo- 
ple as there are places for, we are going to enter 
a very dangerous period in our history, far 
worse than the great depression, for then the 
millions of unemployed will have trained lead- 
ers, men with education but without jobs, un- 
restrained by family responsibilites, scorning 
the discipline of religion, thwarted, weak physi- 
cally and therefore with ideas all the more dan- 
gerous, untrained in the use of their hands and 
with no place for their brains but in creating 
mischief, sure to profit, at least to some extent, 
by an overturn of society. 

“T have just reread Heine’s description, in 
an article published in his newspaper, of the 
atmosphere among the workers in Paris in 
1840-41. It reminds me of passages in Stein- 
beck’s ‘Grapes of Wrath.’ When the literati 


and many of the middle class joined the discon- 
tented workers, we had the revolution of 1848. 
One wonders how long the process will take in 
our country. And yet, as before all revolutions, 
society as a whole goes on oblivious of the tre- 
mendous forces working within it. 

“An important part of the change is the de- 
christianization of the public schools. The lack 
of even elementary morality is appalling. A 
physician recently showed me the figures for 
the number of births and illegal operations 
among the high school girls of this city. It was 
almost incredible. If we were deliberately to 
set about to train violent revolutionists we 
could scarcely do better than to take a boy fresh 
from a high school where his teachers scoffed 
at religion, where no stress was placed on ele- 
mentary morality, give him two years of com- 
pulsory military service in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps at some state university, com- 
plete his training in atheism under cynical pro- 
fessors, give him all the necessary tools, teach 
him the technique of past revolutions, expose 
him to the popular left-wing ideology of the 
day, and then turn him loose in the world with- 
out a job, with no chance of marrying, too edu- 
cated to be able or willing to do manual labor, 
a misfit for whom there is no place in our pres- 
ent society. 

“Believe me, for I speak from personal ex- 
perience, and were it not for the grace of God, 
my Faith and the prayers of a good mother, I 
too would be a potential revolutionist. I am a 
skilled machine gunner, a pistol marksman, 
trained to handle and drill soldiers and I well 
recall the rising bitterness and almost despair 
of my year at... University when many a day 
I went without food and on others did not have 
a nickel to pay my fare to school. In those cir- 
cumstances self-pity, rage against society, etc., 
come very easy. 

“In earlier years I had worked shoulder to 
shoulder with manual laborers for the Railway 
Express Agency and I well remember the com- 
ing of the depression, when long lists of em- 
ployees were posted each day—lists of those 
dismissed. And I recall the clenched fists, the 
bitter tears, the curses of strong men turned 
out on an hour’s notice after spending ten and 
fifteen years with the company, having fami- 
lies to support, with no chance to get another 
job because of their age. And I recall their 
expressions when at about the same time the 
papers reported a sixteen-million-dollar divi- 
dend had been declared by the company. One 
worker committed suicide in his room, the 
foreman hanged himself. Another man who 
caught the item in the-paper had just received 
two dollars and a half representing two weeks’ 
wages; he had a wife and two daughters to sup- 
port. This man had to be restrained by the 
rest of us from committing an act of violence on 
the property of the company. My best friend, 
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even though without responsibilities, in his 
Irish anger smashed open all the big three-hun- 
dred-pound boxes of iced fish we had to load 
that night, a stupid act of course for we had 
to repair the boxes ourselves. 

“And there were other examples of sabotage 
difficult to pin on anyone. They were all use- 
less and stupid, but if these men had had lead- 
ers, men with a larger vision or even men of 
small minds but no scruples, they would have 
been capable of anything. As it was, however, 
without leaders, long trained to obey, they 
walked through the gate baffled and bitter, the 
spark not having struck. 

“But much has happened in the last ten years 
and I wonder if today they would act in the 
same manner. In ten more years, provided the 
present trends continue, I really believe we 
shall have some sort of an upheaval, once the 
Government stops its ruinous policy of spending 
more than it takes in. If it stops the masses 
will riot, led by the intellectuals. If the Gov- 
ernment continues, the upper classes, the in- 
dustrialists, the organized farmers, the manu- 


facturers, etc., foreseeing confiscation of their 
wealth and the regimentation of their affairs, 
will effect something like an American version 
of a Fascist putsch. I may be overly pessimis- 
tic but I see little hope of a peaceful outcome 
in our time.” 

Thus our correspondent. Bishop Dupanloup, 
of Orleans, one of the outstanding members of 
the French hierarchy in the nineteenth century, 
declared: “Human nature demands all of its 
faculties should be extended, enlightened, ele- 
vated; I have never experienced anything more 
dangerous than suppressed talent, unsatisfied 
needs, unsatiated hunger and thirst. Terrible 
proofs of this have shown me what may become 
of suppressed talents, of highly endowed indi- 
viduals not permitted to properly develop.” 
These words of a distinguished pedagogue, 
quoted from the Bishop’s treatise “Femmes 
savants et femme studienses,’ are of signifi- 
cance for American Catholics at the present 
time. We are not providing sufficiently for 
young men and women such as those Dupanloup 
had in mind. 


HE LABORED LONG AND FAITHFULLY 


OST of the non-Catholic European refu- 

gees in our country are a noisy lot; in 

accordance with the accustomed conduct 
of liberal and radical doctrinaires they carry on 
their propaganda for causes objectionable to 
many. of us. Not so the late Dr. Theodore 
Brauer, a Catholic, who departed this life on 
Mar. 19th at St. Paul, Minn., where he had 
taught in the College of St. Thomas since his 
arrival from Europe. Never once did he at- 
tempt to continue here the feuds begun in his 
native land; he devoted himself exclusively to 
anes a task for which he was so well quali- 
fied. 

In fact, it is regrettable that Dr. Brauer 
passed away ere it was possible for him to dem- 
onstrate, what was recognized in Germany, that 
he was “the leading theorist of the Catholic so- 
cial movement.”’ Which opinion we quote from 
the “International Encyclopedia of Labor 
Unionism,” a work now completely out of print, 
because all remainders were confiscated and de- 
stroyed by the Nazi government. 

But Dr. Brauer was far from being a mere 
theorist; the same work declares he had ‘“‘cul- 
tivated such intimate relations with the work- 
ers as had few other scholars.” In addition to 
his office as director of the Social Science Re- 
search Institute, Cologne, and professor of so- 
cial policy in the University of that city, Dr. 
Brauer, in 1930, was by labor entrusted with 
ie task of directing their educational activi- 

ies. 

We no longer hear it said in our country that 
certain individuals are self-made men. Dr. 
Theodore Brauer was that in the best sense of 


the word. While still editor for the Federation 
of Christian Trades Unions of Germany, the 
deceased studied in the University of Cologne, 
from which he graduated with the title of doc- 
tor of philosophy in 1919, after he had reached 
his thirty-ninth year. Four years later he was 
called to the School of Technology at Karlsruhe, 
one of the oldest of its kind in Europe, from 
where he returned to Cologne in 1928. 

The number of his books is astonishingly 
large; most of them were brought out by one 
of the leading, if not the leading publisher of 
books on economic and sociological subjects in 
the world, Fischer of Jena. So long ago as 1912 
appeared the volume on “Unions and National 
Economy,” while ten years later “The Modern 
Labor Union Movement” was published, to be 
followed by another in 1924, “On the Crisis of 
Unionism.” Having named these titles, the 
reference work referred to continues: “Brauer 
has aided the labor unions by valuable criticism, 
as for instance in his article on ‘Dangerous Ex- 
clusiveness,’”’ published in Soziale-Prazis. 
Which journal, let us add, was the most promi- 
nent organ of social action in Germany. 

However modest and unassuming Dr. Brauer 
was, he manfully stood by his convictions. The 
dominant tendency assumed by the Catholics of 
Germany early in the twentieth century, as we 
so frequently have pointed out, was one of ap- 
peasement. Capitalism was quite generally 
white-washed. | Catholics were moved by the 
desire to participate in everything the rising 
tide of good fortune and prosperity seemed to 
grant the nation. As Dr. Franz Mueller, also 
of the College of St. Thomas, has pointed out 
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in. the Wanderer, the deceased sociologist 
sought to convince his co-religionists “that only 
a return to the sound social teachings of such 
Social thinkers of the past as Bishop von Ket- 
teler, von Vogelsang and others [of the Chris- 
tian social school] would assure Catholic lead- 
ership In social reform and constitute a genuine 
contribution on the part of Catholics to the so- 
lution of the social question.” Consequently, as 
Dr. Mueller reminds his readers, Brauer long 
before the publication of Quadragesimo anno 
advocated the organization of national economy 
along lines of vocational groups, or as we would 
prefer to say, orders. 

True to their tenets, the representatives of 
National Socialism, once they had assumed 
power, destroyed the Social Science Research 
Institute and dissolved the Christian labor 
unions. Thus Dr. Brauer’s sphere of influence 
vanished as did the sounding-board which had 
carried his opinions to so large an audience. 


EARLY DISCUSSION OF 


LTHOUGH it is an unimportant French 

provincial town of 15,190 inhabitants, 

Lisieux is annually visited by tens of 
thousands of people, pilgrims to the Shrine of 
St. Teresa of the Child Jesus. But few of the 
visitors to the sumptuous basilica, raised over 
her remains, come away with any knowledge 
of the venerable cathedral of Saint Pierre, 
erected between 1200 and 1500, one of the few 
reminders of a see whose first known bishop 
died in 549 A. D. while its last incumbent 
passed away in 1799.1) 

Among the bishops of the ancient Diocese of 
Lexorium there was one in whom students of 
economic theory and history are interested: 
Nicholas Oresme who, elected in 1377, depart- 
ed this life on the llth of July, 1382. Ata 
time when money began to assume a greater 
importance in a world preparing for the com- 
ing of capitalism, this bishop produced what 
has been called ‘fa rather comprehensive and 
important treatise, De origine, natura, jure et 
mutationibus monetarum.’*) Written in 1373, 
the monograph enjoyed republication in 1864, 
while so distinguished a representative of the 
historical school as Professor William Roscher 
spoke of the author as “a great French eco- 
nomic theorist of the fourteenth century.” 

We know too little of those writers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries who, fol- 
lowing the lead of St. Thomas Aquinas, wrote 
political and economic treatises. Some of them 
dealt with subjects few would believe medi- 
eval men to have concerned themselves with. 
As, for instance, protectionism, to which John 


1) Gams, Series episcoporum. 2d. ed., Lpzg. 1931, 
pp. 566-67. . ‘ : 
2) Cossa, L. Primi Elementi _di Economia Sociale. 


4th German ed., Freib., 1903, p. 21. 
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Because of his well known attainments and 
reputation—he had lectured and written for the 
Catholic Social Guild of England at Oxford— 
the Archbishop of St. Paul, Most Rev. John 
Gregory Murray, did not hesitate to invite Pro- 
fessor Brauer to teach economics at the College 
of St. Thomas in St. Paul. Well liked by his 
colleagues and the students, he felt very much 
at home in his new field of activity. So much 
so that he decided to build a home in which 
he hoped to pass the remainder of his years 
engaged in his life work. But this new home 
in the New World he was soon to exchange for 
his eternal home. He has emigrated once more, 
this time to a realm where the dissonances of 
life are resolved symphoniously. 

By his death we are robbed of the history of 
the Center Party which he had agreed with an 
American publisher to write. We need a book 
on this subject and none was better qualified to 
produce it than Dr. Brauer. FeP? ke 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Seracambi of Lucca (1347-1424) professed, in 
his Avvertimenti politici, written in 1400. 
Mention of this particular writer brings to 
mind how large a number of Italians of former 
days contributed to the development of political 
and economic science. Prolifically so, particu- 
larly in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The problem of bimetallism, hotly fought over 
in our country not so long ago, was, to mention 
an interesting instance, propounded by an 
Italian banker as early as 1582. It was in that 
year Gasparo Scaruffi published a book with the 
somewhat extravagant title, “L’ Altinofo ser 
fare ragione et concordanza @ oro e dargento 
che servina in universale etc.” This volume 


is likewise devoted to a for us timely subject, 


an international money system—naturally re- 
stricted at that time to Europe—based on bi- 
metallism in a ratio of 1:12. According to the 
Italian banker’s proposal, this system was to 
be adopted by a European monetary conference 
to be called by the Emperor and the Pope. 
Changes of real-value of the metals were to be 
excluded.?) 

Such was the proposal published by a farsee- 
ing banker of Reggio 360 years ago! Possibly 
at the Peace Conference, but surely soon after, 
the money problem must be discussed by the 
representatives of the great powers to whom 
will be entrusted the task of deciding the fate 
of the world for generations to come. Unless 
a solution of the monetary situation, to which 
our hoarded gold testifies, is found, no sound 
economic program of international scope will 
be possible. On such a program depends a 
securely founded peace. F. P. K. 


3) Onken, A. Geschich. d. Nationalékonomie. I. 


Lpzg., 1902, p. 237. 
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WARDER’S REVIEW 


Vesting the Franchise in the Heads 
of Families 


NSTITUTED as recently as 1933, manhood 

suffrage has now been abolished in the Re- 
public of Andora, situated in the Pyrenees 
mountains. This step was determined on by 
the local parlement (not parliament), consist- 
ing of a judge, a delegate, appointed by Mar- 
shal Petain, the representative of the Bishop 
of Seo d’ Urgal, in Spain, and several leading 
citizens of the little free-state. 

The report of the French press agency Havas 
on the event furthermore states Andora was 
returning to its former political system, which 
vested the franchise in the heads of families. 
Hence the change is noteworthy, because it 
means a break with an institution based on the 
concept that the individual is the unit of so- 
ciety. In principle Andora has now moved in 
the direction of the corporative order. How- 
ever, the system of suffrage re-established in 
the ancient Pyrenees republic would not be 
adaptable to larger communities or nations. 


Liberals are Inconsistent 


N recent months George E. Sokolsky has 

come to the fore as the author of forceful 
opinions on events of the day and current poli- 
cies. Early in April he devoted a column to 
the ‘“Excesses of Writers Who Berate Any 
Criticism of Officialdom.” Among those criti- 
cized for having abandoned that part of the 
liberal credo insisting on freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, is Freda Kirchwey, edi- 
tor of the varicolored Nation. Without nam- 
ing the offending article, directed in part 
against Fr. Coughlin, the chastising columnist 
declares: 

“This is the same Miss Kirchwey that has always 
fought hard for the so-called minorities and their right 
of expression. Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press has ever been her slogan; yet today she would 
reject the right to free expression by those who oppose 
the views of the majority.” 

We had read the article but were not aston- 
ished by it. Liberals have always demanded 
for their ideas, theories and policy the unre- 
stricted freedom of propagation. But while 
they brooked no opposition to the right of at- 
tacking existing institutions of a religious, so- 
cial, political or economic nature, woe to those 
who dared uphold opposite views. If, for the 
time being, Liberals tolerated what they sought 
to destroy, as revealed religion and the Church- 
es, they did so because they assumed that what- 
ever was thought by them to be obsolete would 
melt away, dissolve into nothing by the light 
and the heat Liberalism generated. 

As to Liberalism’s attitude toward religion, 
Prof. George F. Thomas, of Princeton, has well 


Jacobin. 


summed up the situation, as it has developed 
since the advent of rationalism, thus: 

“Secularism [the essence of liberalistic doctrines] 
may tolerate religion until it has been sufficiently un- 
dermined to be attacked openly. But it tolerates it 
merely as one human interest competing on equal or 
less than equal terms [italics ours] with others.”1) 

Let religion so much as assert itself, claim its 
prerogative to serve “as the basis of unity, for 
all human activities,” to use Professor Thomas 
words, and your Liberal becomes an infuriated 
It is then his tolerance vanishes to- 
gether with the rights he has so loudly pro- 
claimed to be sacred. And since he knows all 
the prepossessions, prejudices and passions of 
the masses, your Liberal is certain of a sound- 
ing board and the end he aspires to. 


A Noble Plan 


HYSICIAN of note (he discovered the aeti- 

ology of cerebro-spinal fever), a champion 
of the natural law, applied to the right of the 
unborn and population, Dr. Halliday Suther- 
land is greatly respected in England.?) His is 
the opinion we quote, expressed while lecturing 
at Coventry early in the spring: “Since the 
Crusade no war has been altogether altruistic 
and every war may be traced to an economic 
basis.” <A truth frequently emphasized by us 
in these columns in the course of years. 

More important, however, were the following 
remarks and Dr. Sutherland’s demand that the 
problems, which will constitute the bitter af- 
termath of the war, should receive immediate 
attention. This is what the lecturer said on the 
subject: 

“Owing to lack of foresight, for which our rulers and 
ourselves are to blame, Britain has been on the verge 
of national annihilation. By the mercy of God we have 
been granted another chance of survival. Neverthe- 
less, that chance will be lost unless we now prepare to 
meet the dangers of Peace, namely anarchy, pestilence, 
and famine over large areas of the world [italics ours]. 
For this reason we in Britain should welcome the Em- 
pire Food policy advocated long before the war by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Earle Page, the statesman who now rep- 
resents Australia in the War Cabinet.” 

So far so good. Emphasizing this demand, 
Dr. Sutherland declared: ‘‘There should be no 
limit to production, and no thought of over- 
production until the Hottentot and the poorest 
coolie have the facilities and amenities of civi- 
lized life that the millionaire enjoys.” It is 
here stark realism begins and a hundred con- 
siderations of a political, economic and financial 
nature interfere with a proposal dictated by 
Christian sentiment and, in fact, the voice of 
nature and common sense. But these are mean- 
ingless when they run counter to the plans of 
the trader and money-lender. The Leiter cor- 
ner in wheat of forty-five years ago resulted in 


1) “Religion in an Age of Secularism.” A Lecture. 
Cath. School Journal, Milwaukee, May, 1941, p. 145. 


) See biography in British Catholic Who’s Who. 
London. 
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riots in Italy; rice was exported from India, 
while people were dying of starvation, because 
it fetched higher prices in Europe. Russia 
more than once sent wheat out of the country 
from its Black Sea ports, forcing the peasants 
to hibernate in overheated rooms to forestall 
the effect of famine. 

At bottom Dr. Sutherland’s proposal is both 
noble and praiseworthy, although the million- 
aire’s standard of living is neither a necessary 
nor a desirable one. We doubt, however, that 
a generation whose undertakings are inaugu- 
rated cum summa superbia, that is in the spirit 
of Nikanor (Macab. II, 15, 6), is capable of the 
sacrifices the plan demands. The Towers of 
Babel we have built in the Hague and Geneva 
are a warning that an international order, to be 
durable, presupposes the willingness on the part 
of all contracting parties to make sacrifices and 
to build on a more solid foundation than hu- 
manitarianism is capable of supplying. 


Early Use of the Term Capitalist 


IME of introduction into modern lan- 
guages of terms such as capital—in its 
present meaning—capitalist, capitalism, is fre- 
quently obscure. Words of this kind may have 
been used for the first time by long forgotten 
pamphleteers or in books to which their writ- 
ers’ contemporaries paid little heed. Never- 
theless, apt terms survive and their usage be- 
comes general. Not infrequently because they 
lend themselves to the use of demagogues. As, 
in our days, to cite an instance, the term Social 
Justice, rarely defined or used properly even by 
Catholic writers. 

While engaged in the perusal of a popular 
German almanac, for the year 1804, published 
at Wiirzburg, we stumbled on to the for that 
time unusual word: capitalist. While it be- 
came opprobrious before long, it is, in our case, 
used to describe a wealthy man of the bourgeois 
type, who plays a role in the story of a benevo- 
lent French priest. 

During a terrible epidemic, it is related, the 
parish priest in a certain town in France la- 
bors heroically in the service of the victims of 
the scourge. At last his resources are exhaust- 
ed and he knows not where to turn for help in 
his desperate plight. It is now he learns “that 
a prominent capitalist had won a good stake 
during a night of gambling.” What follows 
need not be told here; it suffices for our purpose 
to point out this early use of the word capitalist, 
which so succinctly expresses the meaning it is 
intended to convey. 

Whether it was first used in the French or 
English language, we have not been able to de- 
termine. Edmund Burke knew it and used the 
term in the following sentence from one of his 
“Letters on a Regicide Peace,” written in 1796: 

“T take the expenditure of the capitalist, not the 
value of the capital, as my standard.” 

So much is certain, toward the end of the 


eighteenth century the capitalist appeared on 
the stage of history: a money lender, a trader, 
an enterpriser, possessed of considerable re- 
sources, now called capital, profitably employed 
by him with the intention of increasing his 
wealth, irrespective of any other consideration. 
The representative of a new class in society, a 
new power, a new era. 


“Brave New World” 


OR a number of years agricultural papers 
. of our country have been discussing arti- 
ficial insemination of farm animals. Frequent- 
ly in a manner objectionable in a journal in- 
tended for fireside reading by all members of 
a family. As far as we have been able to as- 
certain, neither the method nor the publicity 
granted it has been discussed by Catholic writ- 
ers of our country. 


The first mention of the problem we have 
found in the Catholic press was published in 
The Cross and the Plough, organ of the Catho- 
lic Land Association of England and Wales. 
Thus the issue of the quarterly, published on 
Ladyday, 1942, under the caption adopted by 
uS, Says: 

“It is rather disturbing to note that one of the New 
Horizons is to be artificial insemination, to which we 
referred under this heading four years ago. In the in- 
terval, this abomination has evidently been taken up 
by the Royal Veterinary College, and its exponents are 
proceeding by the second of the modern tricks—that 
of assuming that progressive methods will insure its 
adoption. Nothing could prove more conclusively the 
divorce of commercial farming from the decencies of 
the land than the favorable letters from several large 
farmers. The rest are probably too revolted to express 
any opinions at all.” 

In conclusion the Cross and the Plough 
warns: “Cattle today—ourselves tomorrow. 
Look out!”’ We have every reason to consider 
this warning seriously. Perhaps unknown to 
the editors of the British review, insemination 
has been discussed as a means of selective 
breeding with the intention of improving the 
human race! 


The characteristic trait of the Mediocre Man 
is his deference to current opinion. He never 
speaks: he repeats. He judges a man accord- 
ing to social and economic position, his success, 
his wealth. He has the highest respect for 
those who are widely known, regardless of 
why they are known; his idols are those cur- 
rently in the public prints. He would pay 
court to his most cruel enemy if this enemy 
were suddenly to become celebrated; but he 
does not care much about even his closest 
friends so long as they remain uneulogized by 
anyone. It is not possible for him to believe 
that a man might very well be a genius and 
yet obscure, poor and unknown. 

ERNEST HELLO, 
in “The Light of the East”’ 
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CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


HE “pulling and hauling” that goes on in 

Washington in this hour of America’s 
greatest trial is most distressing. We have 
heard it said that the people of this country do 
not realize fully that we are at war. The same 
may be said of many of our foremost leaders in 
labor and business. Patriotism in our country 
continues to be measured by profit. How long 
will this continue? How long shall we continue 
to have government of pressure groups? Shall 
we have to wait until some great catastrophe 
overtakes us before we become truly united and 
willing to give our sweat and our blood? 


The Catholic Charities Review") 


A report tells us that an agreement between 
the Polish and Czechoslovak Governments in 
England provides for a confederation after the 
war between the countries of Central Europe, 
including Greece and Yugoslavia. The Atlan- 
tic Charter has been embodied in the agree- 
ment, but there is no indication that the Papal 
peace points have been included. These peace 
points are much more comprehensive and reach 
far further toward the establishment of peace 
in the world than the Atlantic Charter. They 
contain the only principles on which peace will 
be possible. Are we going to witness another 
Versailles at the end of the war, with its per- 
nicious ignorance of European history and af- 
fairs, and its deliberate rejection of the pro- 
gram of Benedict the XVth? If this agreement 
is an indication of the Peace Policy and of the 
Peace Treaty, and it does not contain the Papal 
points, then we may expect another war in an- 
other twenty to twenty-five years. 


FR. OWEN McCANN, S.T.L., Ph.D. 
Southern Cross, Cape Town 


In our day, largely through the industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the dignity of labor has been degrad- 
ed and man has become more and more a slave 
to the machine, thus losing that ‘‘joy of labor’ 
which is so recurring a theme in sacred scrip- 
ture ... The elevated ideas of St. Benedict on 
this subject [labor] find little place in the 
minds of men today, when the main idea seems 
to be to get a job done in the least possible 
time with the least possible trouble. “Idleness,”’ 
he says, “is an enemy to the soul; hence at cer- 
tain seasons the brethren ought to occupy them- 
selves in the labor of their hands.” And again: 
“,.. then are they truly monks, when they live 
by the labor of their hands as did our fathers 
and the apostles” (Ch. xlvili). 


At Prinknash [England] this praise of God 
by the labor of our hands is one of the most 
prominent features of our life at all times, and 


1) Loe. cit., March, p. 57. 


under war conditions it has taken on an addded 
significance. As Religious we are exempt from 
military service but our duty towards God does 
not exclude us from participation in the na- 
tional War effort. As has been said in previous 
issues of Pax, we have put a considerable por- 
tion of our land under the plough, and when the 
crops are ripe all hands are called out to gather 
in the harvest. At such times the arts and 
crafts have to take a second place but they are 
not held up altogether. 
DomM EDMUND FATT, O.S.B. 
in Paw) 


Great Britain affords a melancholy example 
of disastrous industrial strife and scarcely less 
disastrous appeasement in the period following 
the Armistice in November, 1918. In one sense 
this dark period ended in 1926 for a peace of ex- 
haustion began with the settlement of the eight- 
months’ coal strike, but the fatal consequences 
persisted until 1931, when Great Britain went 
off the Gold Standard. That was an act of 
bankruptcy on the part of Great Britain, the 
result of a decade of deterioration of her eco- 
nomic position in the world. 

It is possible that Britain might have avoid- 
ed her worst trouble if she had not restored 
the Gold Standard with the pound sterling at 
the old parity with the dollar in 1925. With the 
pound given that value in gold British goods 
were too dear to be sold in adequate volume in 
the world market. The needed policy in the 
circumstances was a reduction of British prices 
and this could not be effected because the labor 
unions resisted the reduction of wages. 

No amount of union resistance could prevent 
a steep fall of wages in the trades directly sub- 
ject to foreign competition. These are called 
the “unsheltered” trades. There are other 
trades naturally sheltered from foreign compe- 
tition, as for example inland transport, build- 
ing, public utilities. By threatening strikes the 
unions in the sheltered trades kept up their 
wages, and the employers did not suffer, for 
they were able to pass the costs to the consum- 
ers. The consumers included the people work- 
ing in the unsheltered industries, and though 
the workers in the latter had their own wages 
reduced their competition against foreigners 
was lessened in efficiency because of the high 
costs of the sheltered trades. 

The final escape from the difficulties caused 
by the disparity between sheltered and unshel- 
tered wages was by means of Britain’s aban- 
donment of the Gold Standard and her tradi- 
tional system of Free Trade. These means of 
solution for Britain caused a great deal of 
trouble to the rest of the world. 


HENRY SOMERVILLE?) 
Catholic Register, Toronto 


1) A Monastic Craft in Wartime. Loc. cit.; No. 221 
pp. 209-10. ; 
2) The application of these statements by the Eng- 


lish sociologist and publicist t whe : 
left to the reader. bY 0 our own conditions is 
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In tumultuous, troubled times such as we are 
now experiencing, and in the days ahead, when 
Joy gives way to anxiety and hope gives way to 
despair, an increase in mental disease is to be 
expected. Neuropsychiatric conditions are the 
fifth most important cause for rejection by the 
Selective Service boards and have resulted in 
approximately 63,000 men, up to May 1, 1941, 
being thrown back into community life with 
known nervous and mental disorders. Most of 
these individuals will receive no ‘attention, al- 
though many of them are early cases in which 
treatment would be most promising. 

The post-war period will be one of difficult 
adjustment for men relieved from military 
duties. It is hoped that we may have some bet- 
ter method of meeting this problem than mere 
custodial care at the hospital level and pension- 
ing. 

Faced with the enormous problem of mental 
disorders, a countrywide mental hygiene pro- 
gram is not the least of the needs that confront 


the Nation . .. Public Health Reports) 


We have long been accustomed to assume that 
in the eyes of the Secretary of Labor no wrong 
could ever be done by a labor union. Yet in the 
annual report of that functionary we read re- 
flections that contain much implied criticism of 
labor unionism, to wit: 

“With the trade-union basic right protected 
by statute, surely no moneys need be expended 
except as authorized by the membership and 
for purposes which can be stated in a public ac- 
counting without embarrassment... 

“The practices of closed memberships and 
high dues, combined with closed shop, have 
been effective in securing very high wages for 
particular groups, but the public asks today 
that some of those practices be restudied by the 
trade-union movement with a view to the public 
welfare and to the rights and liberties of all the 
citizens of the United States. 

“Excessive methods of picketing and demon- 
stration, the raiding by one union crowd of the 
membership of another, stoppages of work due 
to jurisdictional disputes, boycotting of goods 
produced by the labor of other unions and the 
secondary boycott are all practices deemed by 
the public to be excessive and not in the public 
interest...” 

The net of this and of several other recent 
governmental statements seems to be to serve 
notice that, now that we are neck-deep in war, 
the national administration is slightly tired of 
being kicked around by the minority comprised 
of labor unionism. 


Employing Printers’ Association 
of America?) 


1) Wash., D. C., vol. 56, No. 40, p. 1946. 
2) Chicago, March, 1942, Bulletin, p. 1. 


FRAGMENTS 


i XTRACTED from the columns of a Catho- 
lic review: “As a political and social system 
Communism is a method (?) which the people 
os America have not endorsed.” How could 
ey? 


“Ethokos,” writing in the Catholic N ews, of 
Port of Spain, reminds his readers: “It is Ca- 
tholic teaching that although a strike may not 
necessarily be against justice it may be against 
charity, for it may often produce widespread 
misery, or danger to the public.” 


“There was more weariness than morale in 
that hotel room,” where some busy men had 
“just listened to a morale-building address by 
a former Exalted Ruler of the Elks, now giving 
part of his time to the effort for victory.” Thus 
Jonathan Daniels in the Nation. 


Let our farmers ponder the admission pub- 
lished in the Ministry of Agriculture News 
Service: “In the eighteenth century when Brit- 
ish farming reached a higher peak of produc- 
tivity and self-sufficiency than it has ever 
known since, artificial fertilizers were un- 
known.” 


A worth while apothegm was addressed to 
the House by Representative Leland, of Cali- 
fornia: “I note that a man going by the name 
of Melvyn Douglas—old name Melvyn Hessel- 
berg—is appointed to the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Do we always have to have men who 
have changed their names and whose past ac- 
tivities are questioned, in high places in gov- 
ernment?” 


Professor Brecht, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, warned the Conference on Office Man- 
agement, conducted in New York City last fall, 
“the belief that office workers think and act 
as an essential part of management still per- 
sists in certain quarters, and is naively dan- 
gerous. Over an increasing area, office union- 
ization is demonstrating the falseness of this 
assumption. The interests of the office work- 
er are not best served by ignoring necessary 
adjustments in his remuneration because of the 
absence of any organized pressure on his part.” 


Commenting on Jacques Maritain’s state- 
ment: “Nowadays, for political ends, there is 
a remarkable abuse of names still dear to us, 
names in which even the most crushed of men 
places hope. In some countries people ‘buy 
Christian’ in order to boycott the Jewish mer- 
chant,” Stephen Spender declares: “It is not 
only the word ‘Christian’ that has been abused 
by political parties, but also, as we now see, 
terms like ‘Democracy’ and ‘peace’ and ‘non-ag- 
gression.’ ” 


THE... Seon ieee 


Theory 


“Can We By Beelzebub Cast Out Satan?” 


“THE American press is almost pathetic in 
its effort to convince the citizenry that 
Communistic Russia is really one of our demo- 
cratic allies. Two of the magazines that cater 
to those who do not or cannot read have con- 
tributions by American and English diplomats, 
and even The Evening Bulletin, a paper that 
quite a few believe rarely meets an issue 
squarely, heads an appreciation of Vera Dean’s 
‘Russia at War,’ by Staff-Writer Ralph Page: 
‘Russian Record Reveals Long Effort for World 
Peace.’ ”’ Thus the introductory paragraph of 
an article, “Russia No Ally,” published in the 
Catholic Standard and Times, of Philadelphia. 
A thoughtful article on the same subject, 
“The Russian Alliance,” was published in 
Christendom, A Journal of Christian Sociology 
(Anglican), of Oxford. Having quoted Lord 
Beaverbrook’s assurance that he was impressed 
by Stalin and got along well with him, the au- 
thor of the article, Maurice B. Reckitt, re- 
marks: 

“The man from Canada and the man from 
Georgia, allowing for racial differences, are in 
many ways similar types. Neither has any 
roots in the European tradition. Both plainly 
enjoy wielding vast powers and handling large 
propositions. War is in many ways only big 
business in excelsis, and both these men have 
obviously an appetite for the big thing. More- 
over, as Dr. Waldemar Gurian has told us: 


“ ‘Marxism does but voice the secret and unavowed 
philosophy of the bourgeois society when it regards so- 
ciety and economics as the absolute . . . Thus Bolshe- 
vism is at once the product of the bourgeois society and 


The Middle Class 
The Threatened Middle Class 


HENEVER a people travel the road to 

State Socialism, as so many nations, in- 

cluding our own, are now doing, they wipe out 

the middle class. An editorial, published in the 

Catholic Times, of London, discloses as follows 

one aspect of the problem as it exists in Great 
Britain: 

“Over and over again during this war it has 
seemed that the elimination of the ‘small man’ 
was the ulterior motive behind departmental 
decrees. This was most apparent in the trades 
most nearly connected with the distribution of 
foods. The ‘little man’ faces another squeeze. 
He must, like the ‘big fellow’ also, re-apply for 
a license to sell goods, and that license may be 
refused without the Licensing Committee as- 
signing a reason for its refusal. 


“In another way the small retailer is being 
‘squeezed.’ The Points System for tinned foods 


Procedure 


ATP:O Sul OBA GE 


Action 


j it. It reveals the goal to which the 
Cc sepharcuke. "of that Society ee if accepted with 
unflinching logic.’ 

“Many of our ‘bourgeois’ leaders in politics 
and industry, however, have persuaded them- 
selves that Communism can now safely be re- 
garded as merely the Russian way of organiz- 
ing a mass society and is not contagious. Even 
Leftish writers are beginning to speak in this 
sense. Mr. A. J. Cummings recently protested 
in the News Chronicle that Stalin (in defiance 
of the Third International) had declared that 
‘Communism was not for export.’ (We remem- 
ber being told the same thing about Naziism 
from an equally exalted source.) Since then 
indeed Stalin has reverted to the subject. He 
concluded his address to the Moscow Soviet on 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution by saying: ‘Our aim is to help 
the oppressed peoples of Europe. We do not 
wish to interfere with the internal affairs of 
other countries. Our task is to give them free- 
dom.’ This is a somewhat cryptic and equivocal 
utterance, reminiscent of Rousseau’s on les for- 
cera étre libre which inspired the revolutionary 
wars. It would be premature, we think, to as- 
sume on the strength of this that the Third In- 
ternational will shortly be wound up. Never- 
theless, we are disposed to believe that this is 
not an aspect of Communism which has ever 
made a great appeal to the man by whom (ac- 
cording to the advocate of ‘permanent’ and 
universal revolution, Trotsky) the Russian 
Revolution has been betrayed.” 

We have here a problem which, we fear, will 
plague us for many years to come. 


is operating to his disadvantage. The Ministry 
of Food fixed maximum prices, but not mini- 
mum ones. Some combines are therefore sell- 
ing below control price, cutting their profits to 
a figure at which the smaller shopkeeper cannot 
compete. This gives the large establishment 
a quick turnover, and the ‘points’ he collects 
can be used to buy up commodities which are 
likely to go off the market at a future date. 
These commodities will be sold at maximum 
prices, and in the meantime many little men 
may be forced to close down. Ultimately big 
business will be the only business, with conse- 
quent disadvantages to the community.” 

As the war continues, conditions over which 
no government can exercise complete control in 
times of Stress, will exert an influence favora- 
ble to capital and existing monopolies. As 


ee are, it will be at the cost of the middle 
SS. 
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Rural Problems 
Agricultural Labor: 1820-1940 


How marked has been the transformation 
of our country from an agricultural to an 
industrial nation is strikingly told in the fig- 
ures released recently by Director J. C. Capt 
of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

In 1940, it is shown, less than two out of 
every ten workers in the United States were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits—providing 
food and textile fibers for the population—as 
contrasted with seven out of every ten work- 
ers in 1820. The complete report follows: 


of all those gainfully employed were in agricul- 
tural pursuits. From 1870 to 1910 agricul- 
tural pursuits, from decade to decade, furnished 
employment to a smaller and smaller proportion 
of the workers, though the actual number of 
workers in agriculture continued to rise. Since 
1910, however, the number of workers engaged 
In agricultural pursuits, as well as their pro- 
portion of all workers, has been declining. In 
1940 only 17.6 percent of the nation’s labor 
force were in agricultural pursuits—a percent- 
age in striking contrast to the 68.6 percent in 
1840 or the 71.8 percent in 1820. 


The Proportion of the Nation’s Labor Force Engaged in Agriculture: 1820 to 1940 


O 
1820 1830 1840 


The statistics show marked and broadly sig- 
nificant changes in the occupational distribu- 
tion of the nation’s labor force. Throughout the 
120-year period covered by the figures, the 
trend has been plainly away from agricultural 
pursuits and toward non-agricultural pursuits 
—toward pursuits in manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, communication and trade; pursuits in 
finance, insurance, and real estate; service pur- 
suits; and clerical pursuits. 

During the colonial period and well into the 
past century, the United States was predomi- 
nantly an agricultural nation. It has been esti- 
mated that at the date of the first census pro- 
viding any occupational data—that of 1820— 
71.8 percent of the entire working population 
of the United States were engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and only 28.2 percent were In 
non-agricultural pursuits. By 1850, however, 
the percentage of the workers in agricultural 
pursuits is estimated to have dropped to 63.7 
percent. In 1870 over one half (53.0 percent) 


Pies ae NONAGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 
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Reproduced through courtesy of U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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With the rapid introduction of labor-saving 
machinery on the farm, the number of hands 
needed to produce the nation’s food supply and 
the textiles for its clothing became less and less. 
The gang plow, the tractor, the self-binder, the 
header, the combine, the multiple-row cultiva- 
tor—all of these and many other machines have 
displaced farm labor. 

In the past decade the value of leading agri- 
cultural exports has been much smaller than in 
preceding years. The present war, like the first 
World War, will doubtless provide an impor- 
tant stimulus to agriculture, but there is no in- 
dication that foreign trade in the post-war peri- 
od will be important enough to bring about a 
reversal in the long-run downward trend in the 
proportion of workers engaged in agriculture. 

During the 120 years covered by the statis- 
tics, workers have persistently gone from the 
farms to the factories, the shops and the offices. 
Decade after decade large numbers of rural 
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dwellers have become urban dwellers. More 
and more, with the passing years, the farms 
have come to supply the cities not only with ad- 
ditional food, and with textiles for clothing, but 
also with additional workers. 

The statistics as presented in the accompany- 


The Youth Movement 
The Magic Formula 


O much has been written about the youth 

problem and so little has been accomplished 
that many people believe there is no real solu- 
tion. This impression rapidly becomes a con- 
viction for them when so many apparently con- 
tradictory solutions are proposed. Others, 
however, are confident that a magic formula 
exists for the problem and like Sir Gallahad in 
his quest for the Holy Grail continue their 
search for the short set of rules that will solve 
for all time the difficulties of young people. 

But there are two qualities the formula must 
have if it is to satisfy the searchers: it must be 
different and above all it must be spectacular. 
No commonplace remedy will do. Perhaps this 
is the reason why the solution advanced by the 
Popes, that youth engage in Catholic Action, 
has met with so little response. For while Ca- 
tholic Action is possibly somewhat ‘“‘different”’ 
it is by no means spectacular. It must, in fact, 
seem rather drab to those who believe that a 
great problem must be met with a “great” or 
colorful answer. 

That the successful conduct of a sound pro- 
gram of Catholic Action requires much hard 
and unsensational work on the part of say the 
average Catholic youth group is readily admit- 
ted. Equally so the amount of hard and unsen- 
sational work of a preliminary nature, before 
any commensurate results are evident. But the 
primary objective of Catholic Action, the spir- 
itual perfection of the individual, is in itself 


Peace and Reconstruction 
International Law Must be Revived 


EW events of recent years have shown so 
drastically the need of re-establishing in- 
ternational law and providing for the enforce- 
ment of its provisions as the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. It is not necessary to dwell on the 
storm of indignation the unexpected bombing 
of the Hawaiian base of our forces in the Pa- 
cific aroused. The people were of one opinion 
in their condemnation of the policy Japan had 
adopted instead of proceeding in the to us ac- 
customed manner of breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Washington and declaring war 
on our country. 
No one paused to explain why Tokyo should 
have taken this course rather than the one it 
chose to follow. By what law, what convention 


ing table and graph indicate, in broad outline, 
the occupational distribution of the nation’s 
labor force through 120 years of its history. 
They show the trends that have obtained dur- 
ing the period, and the direction of these trends 
at the close of the period in 1940. 


not spectacular to the world at large, even when 
realized. ; 

Consequently the seekers after the magic for- 
mula are unimpressed by so colorless a pro- 
posal, one that does not emphasize monster ral- 
lies, fireworks or gigantic parades. This does 
not imply that many of the searchers are not 
acting in good faith. They may be compared 
to the young man who approached Our Lord 
with the request for guidance over and above 
the keeping of the commandments. When 
Christ promptly gave him the answer he turned 
sadly away because the answer was too “hard.” 

The second general misapprehension is that 
numbers alone make for success. Or, put an- 
other way, a movement is successful in direct 
proportion to its size. In his encyclical ad- 
dressed to Mexico the late Pius XI positively 
denies this idea. “The magnitude of the work,” 
the Pontiff wrote, “must not cause you to be 
preoccupied more with the number than with 
the quality of the collaborators. Following the 
example of the Divine Master, Who wished a 
long preparation to precede the few years of 
His apostolic work and limited Himself to form- 
ing in the Apostolic College not many but chos- 
en instruments for the future conquest of the 
world, so you also, Venerable Brethren, should 
care first of all for the supernatural formation 
of your leaders and propagandists, without be- 
ing too much preoccupied or grieved because at 
the beginning they are but a pusillus grex.”’ 

In the face of these directives can the search 
for the magic formula be sincerely carried on? 


or treaty was Japan held to follow, the non-ob- 
servance of which in this particular case ap- 
pears to us so atrocious? The evident reply to 
the question is: A customary law observed for 
centuries among civilized peoples makes it in- 
cumbent on nations to announce to an opponent 
the intention to make war on him. But no 
natural right demands this must be done. Pro- 
fessor Thomas J. Cook even contends, in his 
“History of Political Philosophy from Plato to 
Burke’: “Sovereignty not only allows states to 
declare war: it also permits their fighting with- 
out declaring it” (N. Y., 1936, Pp. 429)ceeLe 
therefore, we believe that for sundry reasons 
it is desirable nations should observe the rule, 
not to pounce upon each other in case of mutual 
misunderstanding and friction, but, after all 
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means to preserve peace have been exhausted, 
to formally declare war, then, evidently, it is 
necessary an agreement should be reached 
among them intended to secure this purpose. 


This is but one of many examples which may 
be cited in proof of the need that the jus gen- 
tium, international law, must be re-established 
with the sanction of the nations of the world, 
based on the concept of solidarity of all peoples. 
Except among savages and barbarians, so called, 
rules of conduct to be observed by warring par- 
ties were customary throughout the ages. 
Christianity exerted a strong influence in favor 
of mitigating the cruelties of war. It demand- 
ed, before all, noncombatants should be pro- 
tected; one of the most beneficent precepts es- 
tablished by the Treuga Dei (Peace of God) 
demanded, to cite an example, the cultivator of 
the soil should not be molested during a feud. 
The intention is evident: the sustenance of the 
people, of innocent men, women and children 
depended upon the peasant being able to sow 
and harvest his crop in peace. 

The discovery of a New World brought to the 
fore such men as Vitoria and Suarez who saw 
the necessity of extending and promoting what 
came to be known as the Law of Nations. Both 
built on a solid foundation, and to a lesser ex- 


Credit Unions 
Routing the Sharks 


PARTICULARLY nefarious type of loan 

shark is the laboring man’s fellow-worker 
who, possessed of some capital or representing 
a professional money lender, loans money to 
his co-workers at a usurious rate of interest. 
Last fall the New York County grand jury in- 
dicted a number of members of Local 856 In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, said 
to have operated at four docks and mulcted 
longshoremen of thousands of dollars by charg- 
ing them an excessive rate of interest. 

The evidence submitted by the district at- 
torney’s office to the grand jury is almost un- 
believable. The loan sharks are said to have 
done a business of over $200,000 annually and 
charged interest at the rate of ten percent 
weekly. To obtain the loan the borrower was 
obliged to give his metal tag as security to these 
leeches. Without this tag the borrower could 
not draw his pay, consequently he was now 
completely in the hands of the loan shark, who 
would collect the wage, deduct the money due 
him, while only the balance reached the un- 
fortunate debtor. ; 

Possibly it may be difficult to organize credit 
unions among these longshoremen ; but it should 
not prove impossible. Cardinal Manning ameli- 
orated the condition of the workers in the Lon- 
don docks at a time when poverty and destitu- 
tion had led all too many of them to seek solace 
in drink. Even should it be necessary to take 


2) 


tent Alberico Gentili, author of “Three Books 
Concerning the Law of War.” Hugo Grotius, 
a witness to many wars, especially that terrible 
struggle, the Thirty Years War, whose end he 
did not live to see, while in exile wrote his work 
De Jure Belli et Pacis (Concerning the Law of 
War and Peace), published in 1625. Ever since 
men have labored at the task of promoting and 
codifying the international law, only to see it 
disregarded to a large extent in the heat of war. 
Nor were the nations represented at the vari- 
ous conferences, held during the past fifty years 
for the purpose of adapting international law 
to changed conditions and extending it beyond 
long established limits, successful. At the 
Hague Conference of 1907, for instance, both 
Russia and Japan would not agree to the con- 
vention that declaration of war should precede 
the beginning of hostilities (Jahrbuch d. Zeit 
u. Kulturgeschichte, 1908, p. 80). 

A code of international law, freely agreed up- 
on by the nations of the world, interdependent 
as they are and must be, is a goal to be kept in 
mind even under present conditions. Just as 
the pathfinders of the jus gentium hammered 
the iron while it was hot, so too must we in- 
sist on the extension and acceptance of interna- 
tional law as a firm basis of mutual good-will 
and understanding. 


certain precautions in the beginning to secure 
loans, the very fact that six percent per annum 
on the unpaid balance of a loan was demanded 
instead of ten percent a week, would go far to- 
wards establishing security by promoting in the 
men a sense of honor and responsibility toward 
the credit union. 


Since the formation of the Cleveland Dioce- 
san Credit Union Council last September ten 
new parish unions have been established in the 
Diocese and two more are at present in the 
making. All of them operate under a Federal 
charter. 

According to the Credit Unionist, edited and 
published by Mr. Sterling Parks, Jr., of Cleve- 
land, the Catholic parish credit unions in the 
State requested the convention of the Ohio 
Credit Union League, conducted at Akron on 
Mar. 21-22, to provide an opportunity for a 
sectional meeting of parish credit unions, of 
which there are about 70 in the commonwealth. 
The request was refused. As Mr. Parks states: 
“In this the League opposed its own best in- 
terests.” 


One of the largest parish credit unions in 
the entire Middle West is that of St. Alphonsus 
Parish, Chicago. No less than $87,370.50 was 
loaned to members during 1941, according to 
figures recently released. In fact, developments 
necessitated opening of a full-time office in one 
of the parish buildings. Share capital was in- 
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creased by $36,999.77 in twelve months, 
amounting to $77,084.07 at the close of last 
year. Of this sum the remarkable total of $75,- 
544.43 was on loan when the report was pre- 
pared. 

Both the reserve and the undivided earnings funds 
are well provided for; the former contains $3491.37, the 
latter $4327.21. Another noteworthy feature of this 
union is that $1065 represents all of the salaries paid 
to officers; the cost of stationery, printing and office 
supplies amounted to $1047.18. 


_ Organization of a parish credit union in St. 

Michael’s Parish, Brooklyn, is contemplated. 
The pastor, Rev. Fr. Edmund, O.F.M.Cap., is 
favorable, having had the opportunity to ob- 
serve the operation of this fundamentally bene- 
ficent institution in St. Francis Parish, Mil- 
waukee. 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


FETISHISM: The quasi magical-religious be- 
lief in the efficacy of material objects, said to 
possess supernatural powers. More loosely, it 
is the disproportionate adherence to a particu- 
lar idea or custom. 

FEUDALISM: Or feudal system, common to 
the Middle Ages, was a form of political or- 
ganization affecting primarily the tenure of 
land. The bulk of the land was divided into 
feuds or fiefs, held by their owners on condi- 
tion of the performance of certain duties, es- 
pecially military service, on behalf of a supe- 
rior, i. e., lord, etc. Feudal tenures were not 
abolished until 1660 in England, 1789 in 
France, and 1848-50 in Germany. 

FINANCE, PUBLIC: The fiscal science, a part 
of economics, dealing with the revenue, expen- 
diture and budget of a public authority, i. e., 
country, State, municipality, etc. 

FORCED LOANS: Loans enjoined upon the peo- 
ple of a State by public authority without their 
consent. They carry the promise of repayment 
of the principal with some interest. Forced 
loans were abolished in the eighteenth century. 

FRANKING: The privilege enjoyed by mem- 
bers of Congress and certain other officers of 
Government to send letters, books, leaflets, etc., 
through the mails free. 

FREE TRADE: The commercial policy accord- 
ing to which foreign goods and commodities 
may be brought into a country without payment 
of duty or impost. Also the policy of admitting 
duty-free any merchandise not competing with 
native production. The term likewise connotes 
the abolishing of bounties or other encourage- 
ments to home industry. 

FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION: Strictly, the right 
of a people to assemble freely for the conduct 
of a public meeting. More broadly, it implies 
the legal right of all people to combine to pro- 
mote any cause in which they are interested. 
One generally admitted exception is the combi- 
nation to overthrow the State. 


Moreover, Mr. Chas. P. Schmit, secretary of St. Jo- 
seph Benevolent Society, of Brooklyn, and a member 
of the parish, who attended the Parish Credit Union 
Conference, a feature of last year’s convention at New 
York, is wholeheartedly promoting the plan. 


After recommending that credit unions se- 
cure a chattel mortgage on any automobile used 
as security for a loan, and also record the lien 
with the Secretary of State, the Michigan 
Credit Union News admits that the moral haz- 
ard in not doing so varies considerably for dif- 
ferent types of credit unions. “It is probably 
true,” the organ of the Michigan Credit Union 
League affirms, “that this sort of thing is more 
apt to happen in an industrial credit union 
than in a parish credit union.” 


Assuredly, a tribute to the record of parish credit 
unions and the integrity of their officers and members. 


FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATION: Right of citi- 
zens to freely enter and leave cities or provinc- 
es within a country. Prevailed in Roman Em- 
pire and medieval Europe. Ultimately greatly 
curtailed. Reinstated in nineteenth century 
and extended internationally. Later restricted 
by immigration laws, color bars, exigencies of 
war. 

FREEMASONRY: The embodiment of the prin- 
ciples, practices and institutions of freemasons. 
The systems practiced in the United States are 
commonly known as the York (more properly 
English) Rite and the Scottish Rite. A secret 
society, freemasonry has its own altars, 
temples, priesthood, worship, ritual, cere- 
monies, festivals, consecrations, anointings, 
creed, morality (pagan, naturalistic), its own 
theory of the human soul and the relations of 
that soul to the deity, and attempts to displace 
Christianity. It has been repeatedly and vig- 
orously condemned by the Popes. Pope Leo 
XIII remarked “May God in His mercy bring 
to naught their impious designs; nevertheless, 
let all Christians know and understand that the 
shameful yoke of freemasonry must be shaken 
off once and for all...” 


GOLD STANDARD: The use of gold as legal 
tender, or the system of coinage in which 
gold is the monetary standard for measuring 
values. Paper money in circulation or bank 
credits in those countries on the gold standard 
are backed by gold at a determined rate. 

GRANTS IN AID: Monies advanced by a high- 
er to a lower governmental authority for pur- 
poses of development, maintaining proper 
standards of government, ete. In our country 
the various grants by the Federal to the State 
Governments, including aid to agriculture, pro- 
motion of agriculture, building of roads, ad- 
vancement of maternal and child welfare and 
Similar activities, 
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CATHOLIC SocIAL ACTION 


FORMATION of a permanent Catholic Indus- 

trial Conference in the Archdiocese of Los 
Angeles has been announced. It is intended to 
bring “Christian charity to bear upon the atti- 
tudes of capital, labor, and industry in this im- 


portant defense area during the critical times 
ahead.” 


The organization was decided upon after a series of 
meetings between Most Rev. Joseph T. McGucken, Aux- 
iliary Bishop, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. O’Dwyer, General Di- 
rector of Catholic Charities, and Catholic laymen rep- 
resenting labor, industry, and the professions. Most 
Rev. Archbishop John J. Cantwell has approved the 
plan. The Conference is to interpret, expound and dis- 
seminate the principles of Catholic social philosophy, 
to organize and conduct study groups and publish and 
distribute literature relevant to these subjects. 


A NATION-WIDE apostolate for the conver- 
sion of the Jews has been suggested by Mr. 
David Goldstein, convert from Judaism. An 
educational campaign should, he feels, be car- 
ried on through a Judaic-Christian apostolic di- 
vision of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. The Sisters of Notre Dame de Sion, a 
community operating in the Kansas City Dio- 
cese for the conversion of the Jews, could be 
asked to make their Confraternity for the Con- 
version of Israel an affiliated part of the work. 
“This apostolic department,” Mr. Goldstein believes, 
“would be a means of encouraging masses and prayers 
by the priests, brothers, nuns and laity for the conver- 
sion of the Jews. Its educational work could be car- 
ried on through sermons, lectures and publications that 
would bring Jews to an understanding of the fundamen- 
talism of Judaism, that is being vitiated by modernistic 
Judaism, and the denial of Judaism in its entirety.” 
Mr. Goldstein suggests the apostolate could be great- 
ly furthered by devoting a session of the national con- 
gress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine to a 
conference of priests, brothers, nuns and lay Catholics 
who are converts from the synagogue to the Church. 


WOMEN IN WAR INDUSTRY 


CANADIAN women, says a report by the As- 

sistant Director of the Women’s Bureau, U. 
S. Dept. of Labor, are well integrated into the 
Dominion’s war industry. “Today one-fourth 
of the factory workers on anti-aircraft guns 
are women. They account for two-thirds of the 
workers on rifle manufacture, and make up 40 
percent of the employees in machine-gun 
plants.” Referring to women in military ser- 
vice, the Report declares the Canadian Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Air Force. and the Canadian 
Army Corps are making important contribu- 
tions to the war effort: ‘ 

“The first contingent of women under the Canadian 
Women’s Air Force was sent to the Uplands Air Station 
in January. This included mechanics, fabric workers, 
equipment assistants, telephone operators, office work- 
ers, and cooks. It is expected that women will be used 
in 30 different types of army Services. Experienced 
women are chosen for military service. They are given 
special training of three weeks and then may be sent 
to an army post. The age of women privates is 21 to 
40. They must be without dependents, a term including 
boys under 16 and girls under 18.” 


REVIEW 


HENRY GEORGISM 


LECTURES and classes in the principles of 
Henry George were scheduled in the St. 
Louis area for ten weeks beginning Apr. 6th. 
Attention will be centered, according to the an- 
nouncement by the Henry George School of So- 
cial Science, upon George’s economic theories. 
The courses, to be conducted free of charge, are being 


held in branches of the public library, at a suburban 
high school and a church in East St. Louis. 


LIBRARIES 


LoOcateD in the Foundation building, New 

York, the Russell Sage Library contains 
more than 200,000 books: and pamphlets per- 
taining almost exclusively to the field of social 
studies. It is probably the most complete col- 
lection relating to social problems and social 
work in the United States. 

The subjects covered include family welfare, settle- 
ment work, vocational and industrial education, school 
centers, public health, city planning, parks, play- 
grounds, housing, church work, child labor, industrial 
conditions and relations, immigration, penology and 
prison reform, and other social questions. This Library 


is for the free use of any one desiring information with- 
in its scope. 


PERSONALIA 


R EPEATEDLY have dispatches, reporting 

on the Anglo-Indian situation, referred to 
Mahatma Gandhi in recent months. It is, there- 
fore, not out of place to call attention to the 
notable tribute paid this distinguished Indian 
by the Papal Delegate on the occasion of India’s 
National Eucharistic Congress. Archbishop 
Kierkels declared: 


“Outside the Church no one perhaps has 
echoed more eloquently the Church’s appeal to 
Christian ethics than Gandhi, who in his im- 
mense endeavor for India’s economic uplift 
never loses sight of the supremacy of spiritual 
values. That shows how many affinities the 
ideals of Gandhi have with Christian ethics, 
and how he has assimilated some of our most 
important moral teachings. 


“The Church not only advocates a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth through the application of her social 
principles, but she also unites us all and bridges differ- 
ences of language, environment, communities and castes 
by common participation in the Eucharist.” 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE NEGRO 


| BY San Francisco there threatened a strike of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, because the Union objected to ac- 
cepting a Negro, who had been certified by the 
City for the position of a motorman, as a mem- 
ber. 

The local branch of the National Urban League, 
whose secretary brought the matter to the attention of 
President Green, of the AFL, declared that seven other 
unions continue to maintain “white only” clauses in 
their rules. 
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SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY 


A “STOOL PIGEON” rode along when the 
General Electric Co. recently shipped a 
load of transformer parts from its factory at 
Pittsfield, Mass., to Grand Coulee Dam. The 
company installed a “shock recorder’ on the 
large 16-wheel railroad tank car carrying the 
core and coils for an 85-ton transformer as a 
check to determine if the shipment was handled 
roughly in transit. 


The device draws a graph of car vibration during the 
entire trip, faithfully recording any careless handling 
of brakes or throttle, giving the date and time. Be- 
cause of its tattletale characteristics, railroad crews 
sometimes call it a “stool pigeon” or a “snake.” 


CIO AND THE DAIRY FARMERS 


(5 BANGES in all parts of the country are 
said by the National Grange Clip Sheet, 
issued by the Grange Publicity Bureau, to be 
taking a strong stand against the attempt of 
John L. Lewis and his associates to line up the 
dairymen as an adjunct to the mine workers’ 
union which Lewis leads. Starting with the 
milk producers in New York State, the CIO at- 
tempt to affiliate the farmers has spread to 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and in the latter State 
a small army of high-pressure organizers is 
making a farm-to-farm canvass of the dairy- 
men, trying to sign them up as CIO members. 
So far not much progress has been made in this 
strange combination effort, because dairymen are not 
forgetting the fact that in almost every instance where 
they have endeavored to get a living price for their 
product they have come up against strong CIO oppo- 


sition, with the latter group exerting every effort to 
prevent even the slightest increase in milk prices. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


IN a proceeding brought under the New Mexi- 

co Workmen’s Compensation Act, compensa- 
tion for pneumonia was sought by a truck driv- 
er employed by a road building contractor. The 
employee became ill after operating for a day 
one of the heavy trucks belonging to his em- 
ployer. The findings of the trial court, very 
briefly stated, were that the employee was fur- 
nished by his employer with an old, defective 
truck that emitted excessive gases and fumes 
(more than any other truck on the job), that 
the employee breathed such gases and fumes 
while operating the truck, and that the effect 
of breathing such gases and fumes was to pre- 
cipitate “the activity of pneumococci, which re- 
sulted in pneumonia.” The statute provided 
for compensation where, among other things, 
the injury was proximately caused.by accident. 


In discussing the question whether the injury was 
accidental the court stated that it was not necessary 
that the injury should result momentarily to be acci- 
dental but that it could be “the result of hours, even a 
day, or longer, of breathing or inhaling gases, depend- 
ing upon the facts of the case.” “If the appellant had 
been struck in the chest with a stone, the effect of 
which had been to lower his resistance so that pneu- 
monia resulted, no one would question but that it was 
an accident. He was struck in the respiratory organs 


by the finer substances of fumes and gases, with the 
same effect. We see no material difference in the two 
causes.” The court’s holding was that injury by acci- 
dent meant nothing more than an accidental injury or 
an accident as the word was ordinarily used. It de- 
noted an unlooked-for mishap or an untoward event 
which was not expected or designed. 


FooD RESERVES 


IR EARLE PAGE, who now represents Aus- 

tralia in the British War Cabinet, long be- 
fore the war advocated an empire food policy, 
intended to do away with existing anarchic con- 
ditions of production and distribution. More 
recently he has proposed the creation of food 
reserves in allied producing countries. This is 
his plan: 

For food reserves to be established, agriculture must 
function at full capacity. This, in turn, implies that 
agriculture should be profitable; and that prices paid 
for agricultural products should maintain the solvency 
of that industry and provide, if necessary, for the pres- 
ervation of agricultural products by various processes. 
Mutual understanding and co-operation between produc- 
ing countries would permit stabilized prices. That will 
give stability to producers and security to consumers. 

The Australian statesman (or is he only just another 
politician) estimates that agriculturists in the warring 
countries are about half their total population. Food 
reserves, by obviating the time lag that would come 
from waiting on nature’s seasonal production, he said, 
would provide after the war immediate freights and 
cargoes for the transport systems which, directly and 
indirectly, give employment to 70 or 75 percent of the 
working people throughout the world. There would 
thus be a solid foundation for the resumption of inter- 
national trade. 


PRIORITY OF RUBBER FOR CONTRACEPTIVES 


BECAUSE it appeared to Rev. John L. Qui- 

nan, a Canadian priest, that the Dominion 
Minister of Munitions and Supply had, in his 
radio address on the rubber shortage, dealt 
rather vaguely with the matter of priorities, 
he wrote to two Departments of the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa, to ask whether priority had 
been granted for rubber contraceptive devices. 
Fr. Quinan’s communication to the Canadian 
Register, published in that weekly’s issue of 
Mar. 3rd, explains what information he had re- 
ceived in answer: 

“So far I have received only one reply. No 
other is necessary, for I have been informed 
‘that for some months all processors of rubber 
have been required by Controller of Rubber, 
Department of Munitions and Supply, to get 
permits before rubber goods of any sort could 
be manufactured. Among goods so allowed to 
be manufactured have been the articles you 
mention. Understand the argument for their 
manufacture to be that their use tends to check 
spread of disease.’ 

“This seeming, governmental justification,” Fr. Qui- 
nan continues, “is to give protection to soldiers in the 


breaking of God’s Commandments. The spiritual and 
eternal laws are thus defied, and animalism safe- 
guarded. 

“And, our good King asks us to pray for God’s help! 
It would take a lot of prayer to wipe out the iniquity 


oe and provided for in this governmental permis- 
n! 
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POLL Tax 


O PPOSITION to views on the Poll Tax, con- 

~ tained in an article on the subject, pub- 
lished in the Nation for Mar. 21st, is voiced in 
a communication addressed to that weekly: 


_. To say that the poll tax is disfranchising the voters 
1s preposterous. I have lived in the South and worked 
at many tasks which brought me in contact with the 
workers. If a citizen cannot save up 150 pennies a year 
to help pay the cost of holding elections in a Democ- 
racy, then he is not worthy of the privilege of voting. 
Let him take a few drinks of whiskey less, let him 
smoke a few packages of cigarettes less, let him spend 
a few dollars less in shooting craps. 

It is not the poll tax which you should attack. It is 
the ignorance in which these people are steeped, the 
laziness with which they are afflicted when it comes to 
public affairs, and the lack of leadership to bring 
them out of their miserable state. 


JUVENILE CRIME 


[8 CREASE in juvenile crime is today an in- 

ternational phenomenon. In the course of a 
debate on religious education, conducted in the 
House of Lords of the British Parliament, Lord 
Atkin spoke on that subject, producing fig- 
ures in proof of his contention. 


Up to 1929, the speaker said, figures were more or 
less uniform, being about 300 per 100,000. But between 
then and 1936 they had nearly doubled. During the 
war they had increased enormously; from January to 
August, 1940, they increased by 41 percent among chil- 
dren under 14 and by 22 percent among those between 
14 and 17. Statistics on juvenile crime, available in our 
country, show similar conditions exist. But the effects 
of the war, absence of parental control, evacuation, etc., 
have not as yet had the opportunity.to make themselves 
felt. 


MENTAL DISORDERS IN URBAN AREAS 


PP HE result of the combined efforts of Rob- 
ert E. L. Farris and H. Warren Dunham, 
the book published with the above title shows 
that high rates of mental disorder occur in 
areas with high rates of social disorganization. 
It further attempts to show that certain types 
of psychoses occur predominantly in certain 
urban areas. However, the latter point is more 
definitely established and more clearly substan- 
tiated in the case of schizophrenia only. 


The authors find a high rate of schizophrenia in the 
areas of Chicago with extreme social disorganization. 
The final chapter, “Hypotheses and Interpretations,” 
offers the hypothesis that this relationship indicates the 
effect of the social isolation which operates in such 
disorganized areas. ow: 

As Professor Ernest W. Burgess states in his intro- 
duction, the hypothesis that social isolation makes for 
mental breakdown “is a theoretical position congenial 
to the sociological student and consistent with a great 
body of sociological theory.” This study would seem to 
bring certain types of mental disorder into line with 
other forms of behavior disorder, as delinquency, prosti- 
tution, and the like, which seem more prevalent in 
areas characterized by social. disorganization. But, 
some may ask, remarks a reviewer of the volume in 
Federal Probation, “if they are merely more obvious in 
these areas than elsewhere. The question still remains 
as to what is cause and effect; that is, how far this ap- 
parently greater frequency 1s a product of the environ- 
ment, and how far such mentally and socially disorgan- 
ized persons tend to withdraw from the more orderly 
and socialized communities of the city.’ 
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WASTE 


KE XPENDITURES for advertising a luxury 
such as chewing gum constitute inexcusable 
waste. According to newspaper accounts, 
Broadway’s greatest sign—Wrigley’s swim- 
ming fish—which for six years has stopped na- 
tive New Yorkers and visitors alike, is coming 
down, fish by fish, as a power-conservation 
measure. 
The sign, operated at a cost of $10,000 monthly, con- 


sumed enough electrical current to supply i 
of 10,000 persons! eso! 


FLIGHT FROM THE LAND 


At a meeting, conducted at Antigonish, N.S., 
for the discussion of “Back-to-the-Land,” 
it was disclosed that statistics covering the de- 
cline of rural population of Antigonish county 
during the last sixty years show that in that 
period this country has lost some 54 percent 
of its farmers. Many of the contributory 
causes of this displorable condition were argued 
at length. 

_It was felt that a definite policy of farm rehabilita- 
tion should be adopted, by both federal and provincial 
authorities with particular reference to aiding the 
young people now living on farms to establish them- 
selves in homes of their own. Likely enough, it was 
said, the end of the war would bring with it additional 
problems for all classes of the people and that it was 
highly probable it would witness a back-to-the-land 
movement on a large scale. 


POTASH DEPOSITS EXPLOITED 


A RATHER dramatic mineral-lease develop- 
ment of recent years in which the Geologi- 
cal Survey has played a prominent part is the 
discovery, leasing, and development of exten- 
sive deposits of potash on the public domain, 
a matter of interest to farmers and certain in- 
dustrialists. Potash is before all valuable as a 
fertilizer—indispensable in some cases. 

During the first world war the price of potash, almost 
entirely imported from Europe, soared to unconscion- 
able heights. During the present Great War the price 
of potash has remained less than in 1913 because five 
plants produce largely from public lands in California 
and New Mexico all the potash needed in the United 
States. The revenue from potash leases has risen 
steadily in the past decade from a few thousand dollars 
a year to more than $301,000 in the fiscal year 1941. 


THE BOURGEOIS 


wat is not intended to be a caricature but 
a flattering description of a successful en- 
terpriser, was reprinted from the News Chro- 
nicle by the New Statesman: 

“Mr. Joseph Arthur Rank, millionaire miller, yester- 
day succeeded the late Mr. Oscar Deutsch as chairman 
of Odeon Theatres. 

“Last month he became chief of Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation. His film interests are now worth 
more than £20,000,000. 

“A leading supporter of the Methodist Church, Mr. 
Rank first became interested in films when he realized 
their potential value for religious instruction.” A _typi- 
cal bourgios, created in the image of Economic Liber- 
alism, as it prevailed in the nineteenth century. 


HISTOR 1 GOMES TUDES A tar siete 


THE SHORT-LIVED AMERICAN 
COLLEGE AT MUENSTER IN 
WESTPHALIA, 1866-85? 


it 


ECTOR of the Convent of the Good Shep- 

herds in the city of Muenster in West- 

phalia, the saintly priest Joseph Ehring 
(born at Muenster on Apr. 17, 1830, died in the 
same city on Feb. 29, 1904) on Aug. 30, 1864, 
wrote to his Bishop, Rt. Rev. John George Muel- 
ler (d. 1870), seeking permission to establish a 
society of secular priests intended to carry on 
mission work in foreign countries, chiefly 
America and Scandinavia. 

Fr. Ehring fostered the ardent desire to la- 
bor in the mission fields. He had applied for 
admission into the Society of Jesus but was re- 
fused, to his great disappointment, because of 
ill health. 

“When in recent years,” he remarks in the 
letter referred to, “priests and bishops from 
America have visited here and mentioned how 
many souls are deprived of religious ministra- 
tion owing to a lack of priests, my desire in- 
creased even more to devote my life to the cause 
of missionary efforts. Whereas in our country 
there is an abundance of priests, in other lands 
a great number of souls are lost because there 
are not sufficient priests. At all times the num- 
ber of priests and seminarians ready to under- 
take missionary work has been small. The rea- 
son for this is probably the danger threatening 
them if, without rules or vows, they expose 
themselves to arduous mission work.” 


Following this introduction Fr. Ehring de- 
scribes his plan to found a small seminary at 


Muenster for priests and seminarians intending 


to labor in foreign missions and accordingly 
wishing to fortify themselves by the profession 
of certain rules and vows. He adds that “in 
our large Germany” the plan could be realized, 


even as it had been realized in other countries. 


In writing this Fr. Ehring was evidently 
thinking of the American College of Louvain 
whose statutes of 1858 are preserved in the 
same file of documents which contain this let- 
ter of Fr. Ehring. Possible objections against 
the undertaking are refuted; the writer insists 
in particular that the French spirit dominant 
in the existing missionary congregations is not 
pleasing to the Germans; hence, there is room 
for a similar German institution. 


The letter produced no results so on Nov. 
24th of the same year (1864) the priest ad- 
dressed a second communication to the Bishop. 
Some time later—the exact date cannot be as- 
certained—the Bishop approved the undertak- 
ing and the draft of the constitution of the pro- 
posed missionary society. However, the pre- 
cise date of the society’s founding is unknown. 
It must have been established early in 1865 for 


on July 27th of that year Bishop Mueller grant- 
ed permission to Fr. Theodore Offenberg, un- 
til then chaplain to the Count of Galen at Dink- 
lage, to enter the missionary society. Hence 
the society must have come into existence be- 
fore that date. 

So far as we can gather from the stray docu- 
ments, in 1865 the society was composed of 
three priests: Joseph Ehring, Francis Rump 
and Theodore Offenberg. Two other priests— 
Frs. Wess and Rose—who had expressed an in- 
tention to enter the society some time before, 
are not mentioned. We may presume that 
seminarians were also discovered as volunteers 
for missionary work, who entered the society 
to receive the proper training. 

Formal establishment of the American Col- 
lege took place in 1866, to judge from a letter 
dated Sept. 17, 1867: “As Your Lordship 
knows, we were asked in the summer of 1866 
by the Bishop of Chicago (James Duggan), in 
your presence and with your approbation, to 
establish a college for the education of secular 
priests for America [there is no reference to 
Scandinavia]. After deciding to carry out this 
plan, we wrote to several American bishops re- 
garding our project; all of them wrote to ex- 
press their complete satisfaction with the un- 
dertaking. The past summer (1867) the 
Bishops of Philadelphia (James Frederick 
Wood), Alton (Henry Damian Juncker), and 
Natchez (William Henry Elder) visited our 
city (Muenster) on their return from Rome, 
and we discussed in minute detail with them 
the manner of administering the college. We 
drafted certain statutes which Your Lordship 
later definitely approved and herewith take the 
liberty again to submit them to you.” The sta- 
tutes referred to are no longer extant. 


The letter continues the report: “We now 
have ten seminarians in the college. Three of 
them are in their third year of theology and 
must be ordained this year according to para- 
graph 4 of the statutes. However, they can- 
not be presented for ordination by the Director 
of the College until they have been examined, 
according to paragraph 11 of the statutes, re- 
garding their scientific qualifications.” The 
writers of the letter then submit two alterna- 
tive plans for conducting the examination, with 
the remark that the Bishop should choose one 
of them. The board of examiners was com- 
posed of the following members: Auxiliary 
Bishop John Bossmann, Dr. Cappenberg, Dr. 
Giese, Francis Witte, pastor of St. Maurice and 
Director of the College, and Fr. Ehring, rec- 
tor. The examinations were held Dec. 31, 1867, 
and Jan. 2nd and 4th, 1868. 


Officials of the college in 1867 were Francis 
Witte, a well known educator and former rec- 
tor of the seminary at Langenhorst, Ehring, 
Rump and Offenberg. All of them signed this 
report; the statutes were formally approved on 
Dec. 238, 1867. 
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Apparently the college occupied temporary 
quarters in 1866 and the first part of 1867. At 
Easter of the latter year it was moved to the 
Church of St. Maurice. The theological peri- 
odical Der Katholik: Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben states ex- 
pressly (issue of August, 1869) that the Amer- 
ican College had been erected at Easter, 1867, 
“at the Church of St. Maurice in Muenster, for 
the purpose of educating students who feel 
called to the priesthood and missionary life in 
America.” The magazine further remarks that 
the seminarians ‘will receive a scientific and 
moral training intended to prepare them to be- 
come efficient and worthy secular priests in the 
American missions. Young men who have com- 
pleted their studies at the gymnasium and are 
impelled to labor for the salvation of souls in 
America are admitted. Seminarians at the col- 
lege attend lectures at the Academy [univer- 
sity] in Muenster, so as to obtain their scientific 
training. The course of studies extends over a 
period of four years; the first year is devoted 
to a study of philosophy, the other three to a 
study of theology. Students entering after the 
completion of their philosophical course or one 
or more years of their theological course natu- 
rally do not enroll for the full four-year cur- 
riculum of studies. In the fourth year the 
seminarians receive Holy Orders. Particular 
stress is laid upon the study of the English 
language. A teacher educated in America, now 
living at the college, will be the instructor in 
English. Moreover, with the beginning of the 
new semester (October, 1869) there will be na- 
tive Americans among the students, a circum- 
stance that will facilitate an easier and quicker 
mastery of English by the others.’’!) 

The first class of seminarians was organized 
on June 6, 1868, the Saturday before Holy 
Trinity Sunday. Nine days earlier (on May 
28th) it was announced—in writing—that the 
three prospective candidates for the priesthood 
had passed their examinations on that day and 
that the Bishop would see to the issuance of the 
litterae dimissoriales. The three men ordained 
were Ernest Hiltermann, Francis Martersteck 
and Gerhard Zurwellen. 

Examinations for the second group of semi- 
narians were conducted on Aug. 13th and Nov. 
21st, 1868. Four seminarians comprised this 
class: Henry Daniel, Frederick Lohmann, Jo- 
seph Meckel and Henry Schweins. The board 
of examiners was the same as that of the pre- 
ceding year except for the substitution of Frs. 
Offenberg and Rump for Frs. Witte and Eh- 
ring as representatives of the college. This 
change was evidently made in order to treat all 
members of the faculty alike. For according to 
paragraph 5 of the statutes, the seminarians 
were required to pass an exainination twice a 
year before the directors of the college and the 


1) Der Katholik, Vol. XLIX, Part II, Mainz, 1869, 
pp. 246sq. 


results were “to be used as standards for judg- 
ing their scientific attainments, qualifying them 
for the reception of Holy Orders.” It was for 
this reason the officials of the college had pro- 
posed to the Bishop in their letter of Sept. 17, 
1867, that he should always select two of the 
officials to serve on the board of examiners, 
Since these men were best qualified, as a result 
of the semi-annual examinations and classroom 
experience, to judge the scientific abilities and 
the moral virtue of the candidates. The Bishop 
granted the petition. The examination, in both 
oral and written form, included all branches of 
theology. Moreover, before receiving a sub- 
deacon’s orders, the candidates were required 
to submit a theme in German. 


The funds to support the institution were 
provided by the American bishops, who volun- 
teered to defray the expenses of the poorer stu- 
dents, and by certain benefactors, included 
among whom were most probably the four of- 
ficials of the college. On May 5, 1869, the lat- 
ter purchased a large house with an adjoining 
garden on several acres of land; the estate had 
formerly belonged to the suppressed canonry 
of St. Maurice and the building was adequate 
for fifteen seminarians, two officials and some 
servants. The money to buy the estate was ob- 
tained from friends in America and Germany. 

The second group of seminarians were or- 
dained on May 8, 1869. In its August issue Der 
Katholik declared that “within the short period 
of its existence the American college has given 
to the American missions no less than seven 
priests. Since the number of students is con- 
stantly increasing and a new and stately house 
has been procured for the college within the 
past summer, we may confidently trust that 
with God’s help the institution will prosper and 
will relieve more and more the want of priests 
in America. The American priests appeal in- 
cessantly to the president of the college to send 
them priests, and promise to pay the expenses 
of educating needy students. Young men ready 
to labor for the salvation of the much neglected 
German-born people in America are thus given 
an opportunity to receive the education and the 
training needed for their future activity. 
Further information may be obtained from the 
director of the Collegium Americanum, Curate 
Witte, pastor of St. Maurice Church at Muen- 
ster in Westphalia.’’?) 

On Feb. 21, 1872, Bishop John Bernard 
Brinkmann granted the request of the semi- 
nary’s director, Francis Witte, to celebrate 
mass in the oratory of the institution. Before 
then, and to a considerable extent later on, the 
seminarians assisted at mass in the nearby St. 
Maurice Church; some of them sang in the 
choir of that church. The revenues derived 
from land rents on the estate were used for the 
maintenance of the college. 


2) Ibid., p. 247. 
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The American College at Muenster passed 
out of existence some time after 1873—the ex- 
act date cannot be determined. The so-called 
“Kulterkampf Laws,’ enacted from 1873 to 
1875, impelled many seminarians to complete 
their theological studies at institutions outside 
Prussia. It would appear the American College 
at Muenster was not affected by this exodus but 
continued to function for many years. For on 
Jan. 10, 1889, Francis Rump wrote in a letter: 
“The institution’s funds were intended for for- 
eign missions. At first they were used for the 
American missions but a few years ago were 
transferred to the African missions—a practice 
still continued—because scarcity of priests in 
American dioceses no longer exists.” 


About this time it was suggested the college 
and its estate be turned over to some mission- 
ary society. Negotiations toward that end 
were carried on with two such societies—par- 
ticularly the Pallottine Fathers in 1888-90—but 
the plans miscarried. When, at Easter in 1892, 
fifteen more candidates applied for admission 
to the diocesan seminary Borromaeum than 
could be housed, these young men were placed 
in the one-time American College, located only 
a short distance from the diocesan seminary. 
It was then named “Carolinum,” also after 
Charles Borromeo, but to distinguish it from 
the ‘““Borromaeum.” The house was later giv- 
en to the Bishop who in turn sold it to the city. 
Finally, in 1913 the one-time American College 
was razed to make room for a new revenue 
office. 

When on July 28, 1882, Francis Witte, the 
former director of the institution, observed the 
golden jubilee of his ordination (he was born on 
Feb. 3, 1809, at Datteln), former seminarians 
of the American College presented him with a 
book containing a collection of gold coins, as an 
expression of gratitude to their early teacher 
and mentor. Two weeks later, on Aug. 15th, Fr. 
Witte died and was buried in the cemetery of 
St. Maurice; he bequeathed all his earthly goods 
to charitable institutions. Ehring’s remains 
were interred in the new cemetery of St. Mau- 
rice, while Offenberg died as dean at Frecken- 
horst and Rump as pastor of Bocholt. 

From 1867 until 1874 thirty-three priests 
who had studied at the American College in 
Muenster were ordained for the American mis- 
sions; two of these, however, never went to the 
United States. The exact number of all the 
seminarians who at one time or another studied 
at the American College cannot be ascertained, 
as lists are not to be found. After 1874 no 
ordinations were held at Muenster because of 
the Kulturkampf; the seminarians were educat- 
ed outside Prussia and were ordained in other 
than Prussian dioceses. 


(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLECTANEA 


UCH spade work remains to be done ere it 

will be possible to write a history, how- 
ever humble, of German Catholic literature in 
the United States. What is known today of Rev. 
Andrew S. Leitner, to whose literary activities 
the History of St. Mary’s Church, Westphalia, 
Mich., established in 1836, refers, 1s contained 
in the following statement: 

“After leaving Westphalia, Fr. Leitner went to Wis- 
consin, and during his stay there he furnished many 
articles for German Catholic newspapers. These articles 
were written in classic language and widely read. He 
stayed in the Milwaukee Diocese for about ten years.” 1) 

According to the Directory of German 
Priests in the United States, published in 1882, 
Andreas Stephan Leitner was born in the Dio- 
cese of Rottenburg, Wiirttemberg, in 1850, or, 
as the more complete account in the Directory 
of 1892 says, on the 13th of November, 1848. 
According to this source, Fr. Leitner landed in 
our country on the 30th of August, 1867, and 
was ordained to the priesthood on the 14th of 
June, 1872, at Detroit, Mich. In Wisconsin he 
served as pastor of the St. Francis Xavier Par- 
ish at Cross Plains and the Visitation Parish, 
Marytown, both in the Archdiocese of Milwau- 
kee. 

To these statements the information supplied 
by Mr. Joseph Springob, of Milwaukee, former 
publisher of the Haxcelsior, at one time one of 
the leading German Catholic weeklies of the 
country, may be added. Mr. Springob remem- 
bers Fr. Leitner to have subscribed to the pa- 
per sometime in the eighties, “while he was 
stationed in Mazomanie, Wis.” He also recol- 
lects this priest was at Decada, Wis., in the 
nineties, and that it was from there he wrote 
and offered a series of six articles, published in 
the Excelsior during Lent. “His articles,” Mr. 
Springob adds, “were read with great interest 
by our subscribers, but I do not remember hav- 
ing seen contributions from him in any other 
newspaper on our exchange list.”’ 


It is to Rev. John M. Lenhart, O.F.M.Cap., 
we are indebted for the information that the 
first Russlander of Kansas ordained to the 
priesthood was the late Rev. Fidelis Marie 
Meier, who had been born on May 20, 1872, at 
Catherinenstadt, now Markstadt, on the Volga, 
and who came to the American Catherinen- - 
stadt, now Catherine, Kansas, at the age of 
four years. Consequently, his parents were 
among the earliest of the German immigrants 
from Russia to our country. 

Fr. Fidelis entered the Capuchi 
1898, at Baltimore. He died as Beet eee eee 

ansas. He was a gifted composer and wrote the mu_ 
sical score for the songs of the Russlinder with the in- 
tention of publishing them. However nothing came of 


ae effort. His manuscripts are probably preserved at 
ays. 


oe apr Centennial, Westphalia, Mich., 1836- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 


Kempf, Rev. Jos. G., Ph.D. New Things and Old. Some 
Psychological Aspects of the Religious Life. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1942. Cloth, 

if 171 p. Price $1.75, 

I Pray the Mass.” Sunday Missal. Arranged by 
Rev. Hugo H. Hoever, $.0.Cist., Ph.D. Cath. 
Book Publ. Co., N. Y., 1942. Black imita- 
tion leather, gold edges, 448 p. Price $1.10 
postpaid. 

Ehman, Rev. Daniel, C.SS.R. Are We Being Defeated ? 
League of St. Gerard, Toronto, Ont., 1942. 
Peciio2 pe lerice 5 cts: 


Reviews 


RITING on the 4th of March, Mr. Donald 

Attwater, known particularly well for 

his books and articles on the Eastern Churches, 
says: 

“T am interested by your remarks about my dear 
friend Eric Gill. A short book about him by myself 
will, I hope, be published later on this year. His loss 
to us is great, but I am glad he has been spared the 
cueitees this ever-spreading war would have caused 

ian 

Mr. Attwater is at present engaged in edu- 
cational work among the armed forces of his 
country, Great Britain. 


Volumes XXXIII and XXXIV of Pastor’s 
“History of the Popes,” translated into English 
by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., have been pub- 
lished in England but are not yet available here 
because of the war. 

The first of the two volumes is given up ex- 
clusively to the times of Clement XI, and the 
Bull Unigenitus and Jansenism are dealt with 
exhaustively. Volume XXXIV covers the 
reigns of three Popes and takes the reader up 
to the death of Clement XII in 1740, including 
the condemnation of Freemasonry in 1738. 

“Tt will be remembered,” Catholic Book 
Notes, London, remarks, ‘“‘that the first lodge 
appears to have been founded in London in 
1717. About that time England’s position in 
the Mediterranean was becoming firmly estab- 
lished, and Freemasonry followed up the posi- 
tion thus gained by founding a lodge in Flor- 
ence in 1733. Only five years were to elapse 
before the condemnation was promulgated. 


Lemcke, Peter Henry. Life and Work of Prince Deme- 
trius Augustine Gallitzin. Tr. by Rev. Jo- 
seph C. Plumpe, Ph.D. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Pp. xxi, 257. Price 
$2.50. 

The seemingly flourishing condition of our 
present American Church inclines us _ too 
easily to forget the difficulties and hardships of 
the first missionaries who laid its foundation 
in anti-Catholic cities and in the wilderness of 
the frontier. Hence it is most appropriate to 
be reminded from time to time of those begin- 
nings, not only that we may show our gratitude 
to the sturdy pioneers of more than a century 
ago but also that we may direct our minds to 


the religious needs of our own days. The old 
frontier, with its privations in developing prim- 
itive congregations, may have ceased, but the 
duty to maintain and develop them will never 
cease. pnd ne there will always be sacrifices 
required on the part of the priest as well 

the faithful. : i ae 

It is: an extremely interesting picture we get 
of those pioneer days in Fr. Lemcke’s “Life 
and Work of Prince Demetrius Augustine Gal- 
litzin.” The book was written about eighty 
years ago by a man who came to this country 
in 1834 with the somewhat prejudiced mind of 
a recent convert and a former Lutheran pastor, 
and who criticized the peculiarities and abuses 
he noticed rather than try to understand the 
mentality of a nation in the making. Although 
Lemcke had worked for decades among these 
frontiersmen, in writing this volume he clings 
to his first observations. 

We may not agree with some of them, but 
he will always hold our deep gratitude for pre- 
serving for us the knowledge of conditions ex- 
isting in those early days, the strange life of 
and self-sacrificing work undertaken by one of 
our great missionaries. Considering what Gal- 
litzin left behind when he came to this country 
in 1792 and responded to the divine call to the 
priesthood—parents, titles and honors—and re- 
alizing clearly what he could expect—poverty, 
deprivations and disillusion—his noble and 
saintly character appears to us, page by page, 
more luminous and admirable. 

The present book was issued in commemo- 
ration of the centenary of Gallitzin’s death in 
1840. For the priest who may at times become 
disheartened in his labors, and for the layman 
who grows tired in his work in the lay aposto- 
late, the reading of Lemcke’s book is a consola- 
tion and an encouragement. Dr. Plumpe de- 
serves our sincere thanks not only for attempt- 
ing the difficult task of translating a book writ- 
ten in a peculiar personal style, but also for 
bringing close to our time Prince Gallitzin’s 
memorable life. Dr. Plumpe’s foreword, an 
excellent introduction and his annotations are 
valuable to the reader (on page 105 it should 
have been mentioned that Lemcke erroneously 
attributed to Fr. Heilbron baptisms and the 
conduct of missions in the city of Buffalo 
whereas the place in question is Buffalo Creek, 
Pa.) 

The publishers have done their best to give 
the volume an appearance worthy of the cele- 
brated pioneer priest. Special recognition is 
due the Catholic Book-of-the-Month-Club for 
bringing it home to a greater number of read- 
ers. As an honorable duty it remains for our 
Catholics of German descent to keep Gallitzin’s 
memory alive, for his native tongue was Ger- 
man and his mother was a German countess 
who was converted to Catholicism, together 
with her two children, and who exerted a far- 
reaching influence on her time. 

GrEoRG TIMPE, P.S.M. 


THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President, Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, 
N 


may; 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Albert J. Sattler, New York. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York. 

Marshal, A. M. Herriges, St. Paul. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Bernard 
Schwegmann, San Antonio; Michael Mohr, Colwich, 
Kans.; August Petry, San Francisco; A. G. Wack- 
enheim, St. Louis; Frank C. Kueppers, St. Paul; 
Dr. A. W. Miller, Indianapolis; Cyril J. Furrer, St. 
Louis; Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: John 
P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio; Frank Stifter, Carnegie, 
Pa.; Joseph J. Schumacher, Los Angeles; Edward 
F. Kirchen, San Francisco; Frank W. Schwartz, 
Detroit. 

Hon. Presidents, Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, 
Minn.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. Blied, 
Madison, Wis. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Philip H. Donnelly, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
C. V. President; Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rev. Rudolph B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; Rev. Anthony 
T. Strauss, St. Charles, Mo.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, 
Quincy, Ill.; Dr. Nicholas Dietz, Omaha, Nebr.; F. P. 
Kenkel, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

All letters, requests, mission gifts, monies, etc., -in- 
tended for either Social Justice Review or the Central 
Bureau, should be addressed to: 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Convention Motto 


ONVENTION mottoes are selected for na- 

tional CV meetings to serve as the domi- 
nating themes, the epitomization of the objec- 
tives of a particular assembly. In considera- 
tion of this fact, the motto selected for the 1942 
convention in St. Louis is especially apt. Tak- 
en from the Holy Father’s allocution of last 
Christmas, it reads: 

“We cannot close Our eyes to the sad spec- 
tacle of the progressive de-Christianization, 
both individual and social, which from moral 
laxity has developed into a general state of de- 
bility. From this has resulted open denial of 
truth and of those influences which, illuminat- 
ing our minds regarding good and evil, must 
fortify family life, private life, and the public 
life of the State.” 


Papal Blessing for CV 


FFICERS and members of the Catholic 

Central Verein of America have received 
the Apostolic Blessing from His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. This was announced by the Papal 
Secretary of State, Luigi Cardinal Maglione, in 
a letter to Mr. William H. Siefen, written at the 
Holy Father’s direction to thank the CV for its 
Peter’s Pence offering of $500. The money had 
been transmitted to Rome by the Apostolic 
Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani. 

The text of the communication, received by 
Mr. Siefen late in March, follows: 

“TI am charged by the Holy Father to ac- 
knowledge receipt of the generous offering, in 
the amount of five hundred dollars, which you 
forwarded some time ago through His Excel- 
lency the Apostolic Delegate in the name of the 
officers and members of the ‘Catholic Central 
Verein of America.’ His Holiness would have 
me assure you of His gratitude for this thought- 
ful contribution and of His appreciation of the 
charitable sentiments which prompted the Cen- 
tral Verein to take an active part, in this way, 
in the world-embracing charities of the Com- 
mon Father. 

“In affectionate testimony of His grateful 
benevolence and as a pledge of abundent divine 
favor, His Holiness imparts to the Officers and 
members of the ‘Catholic Central Verein of 
America’ His Apostolic Benediction. 

“With sentiments of cordial esteem and re- 
ligious devotion, I am, 


“Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Signed) “L. Card, Maglione.” 


As Scheduled! 


AINTHEARTED members of the Central 

Verein and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union who have wondered whether a conven- 
tion should be held this year in view of the war, 
overlook a number of important considerations. 
First, a convention is more necessary today 
than ever because it will serve to consolidate 
the war efforts of an organization composed of 
some 150,000 people. And a well-knit organi- 
zation is of great value to the country at the 
present time. Moreover, the convention will do 
much to promote the purchase of war savings 
bonds and stamps. 

But most important, perhaps, is the fact that 
because of its long experience and tradition, the 
organization will have much to offer to the 
post-war planning now being discussed at the 
urgent request of Government authorities. The 
war is being fought to secure a just and endur- 
Ing peace; a mere military victory will not suf- 
fice to end the difficulties which have brought 
on the conflict. 

; Members of the CV might well ponder the ac- 
tion of the. National Catholic Rural Movement 
of Australia. With the enemy at their very 
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doors, with the hardship of the war much clos- 
er to their country than it has been to ours, this 
courageous group of Catholics announced the 
annual convention would be held as scheduled. 
Rather than allow the movement to drag be- 
cause of the war, the convention announcement 
stated, “its program will be intensified because 
of the new problems with which the movement 
is confronted ... Despite the crisis confronting 
Australia as a result of the outbreak of war in 
_the Pacific, and despite the drastic effect of the 
call-up on the effective membership of rural 
groups, the movement will carry on in the com- 
Ing year.” 

_ And almost to the sound of bombs the conven- 
tion was held in Melbourne earlier in the year. 
The delegates were told the decision to go ahead 
with the assembly “was not made without seri- 
ous consideration, and it was only the absolute 
necessity of ensuring the life of the movement 
in every State which compelled us to come to 
a decision which involved great sacrifices on 
the men who were called to the convention.” 

Can there be any hesitation regarding the 
annual gathering in St. Louis of the CV and 
NCWU, organizations with a definite and neces- 
sary purpose, function and sphere of activity 
in time of peace even as in time of war? 


“Land and Home”’ 


NDEAVORING to reach a wider audience, 

officials of the Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence have changed the name of their official 
quarterly and have “‘shifted the emphasis” from 
the abstract to the concrete. After four years 
The Catholic Rural Life Bulletin gives place to 
Land and Home. 

While the general format will remain the 
same, several new departments have been add- 
ed, including a page devoted to the rural pastor ; 
jottings by the executive secretary, Rt. Rev. 
Mser. L. G. Ligutti, under the title “On and 
Off the Track’; a section called “Whole 
Wheat,” containing opinions of other magazines 
as well as people on rural subjects; and a sec- 
tion known as “Cracked Corn.” 

The change in name, Msgr. Ligutti remarks 
in the first issue (for March), was prompted 
by “the streamlining tendencies of the day.” 
Previously, he declares, ‘our magazine has been 
‘high class.’ That quality we hope to maintain 
—in format exceedingly superior, in contents 
somewhat inclined to the philosephical.” ‘“We 
shall continue to teach that philosophy,” he 
adds, “but we hope to shift the emphasis from 
the abstract to the concrete in our approach to 
the same end.” 

The new trend is observable in the initial 
number. Virtually all of the articles are con- 
cerned with so-called practical questions, 
whether rural culture, suburban farming, farm 
ownership, the heritage of farming, or erosion. 
Also included is a short story of rural life. 


Pelisthe editors encounter difficulty in popular- 
izing the publication it will be primarily be- 
cause journals published only every three 
months find it hard to attract a popular audi- 
ence. Quarterlies are more often reserved for 
philosophic and programmatic writing, as was 
The Catholic Rural Life Bulletin. But the con- 
crete approach of the first issue of Land and 
Home serves notice that the editors are intend- 
ing to leave nothing undone in order to break 
this tradition. 


Emergency Fund Grows 


IFTS to the Central Bureau Emergency 

Fund reached 534 on Apr. 16th, while the 
amount stood at $3472.28. During the month 
ending on that day 40 contributions totaling 
$327.55 were received, of which 34 gifts 
amounting to $311.50 came from societies af- 
filiated with the CV and the NCWU. Helped 
largely by the offerings of the associated units, 
the fund is only about $1000 less than the total 
realized last year, although at that time seven 
gifts aggregating $1850 were obtained. 

To date 258 societies and leagues have re- 
sponded to the request for funds. These groups 
have contributed $1530.92. Ninety-two bishops 
and priests have donated $817.60, 133 laymen 
$689.25, 29 laywomen $284.01, 13 monasteries 
$48.50, 3 parishes $16, 3 convents $25, a dio- 
cese $50, a hospital $8 and a college $3. Larg- 
est amounts have come from Illinois, New 
York, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, with 29 States represented. Recent 
outstanding gifts include $50 from the 1941 
New York convention committee, a like amount 
from the CWU of New York, and $25 each from 
the CV of Maryland and the CV of Wisconsin. 

Meanwhile, the number of copies of ‘‘Guide 
Right” distributed (by far the major portion 
of the funds received are used to defray costs 
of publication of this booklet) has long since 
passed the 85,000 mark and a new edition of 
another 10,000 copies has just been published. 
Several organizations have paid for substantial 
quantities of the pamphlet; within the past 
month, for example, the St. Charles and the 
Blessed Sacrament conferences of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, Detroit, have placed ord- 
ers for a thousand copies each, intended for dis- 
tribution by military chaplains. 

The Bishop of a Diocese in the Northwest re- 
quested a hundred copies, ‘“‘for personal distri- 
bution, as samples, to the priests of the Dio- 
cese.”’ “This booklet,’ the prelate added, 
“seems to be the pamphlet of the hour since it 
meets the great need of the hour.” Expres- 
sions of this kind have been forthcoming from 
prelates, priests and laymen, but particularly 
from chaplains stationed with the armed forc- 
es in all parts of the country. All the more rea- 
son, therefore, to be thankful that members and 
friends of the CV and NCWU have responded 
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as well as they have in sustaining this needed 
activity. 

In a few cases chaplains have offered to pay 
for copies of “Guide Right” out of their own 
pocket. At one Southern camp, the cantonment 
of a motorized division, the chaplains have 
adopted the co-operative method with the inten- 
tion of meeting demands incidental to their office 
and efforts. They have established a ‘“‘Catholic 
Chaplains’ Fund” and it is from this fund they 
offered to defray the cost of a consignment of 
“Guide Right” and “The Name of God” sent 
them. 


Death Strikes Procession 


RIM tragedy struck without warning on 

the quiet, sunny morning of Mar. 22nd in 
St. Paul. Members of three men’s societies (in- 
cluding the Ss. Peter and Clemens Benevolent 
Society, a CV affiliate) had begun the proces- 
sion from the school hall to Assumption Church 
for their annual corporate Communion. A 
heavy motor bus, swinging wide to pass an 
automobile that was slowly following the 
marchers, ran into the procession. 

One of the group, Mr. Robert J. Hetzel, suf- 
fered fatal injuries, four were hurt seriously, 
and six others sustained minor injuries. Rev. 
Peter Berger, of Assumption Parish, adminis- 
tered the last rites to Mr. Hetzel, 72 years old, 
who died two days after the accident. Funeral 
services were conducted on Mar. 27th. 

The bus driver told police he had been blinded by 
the glare of the sun and did not see the men until too 
late to avoid hitting them. Police reports disclosed the 


bus had no sun shield and the windshield was spotted 
with mud. 


Social Study Institute Ends Eighth Year 


ITH 24 members in attendance the CV 

Social Study Institute conducted its 
final assembly of the current scholastic year 
at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., 
on Mar. 14-15. This session of the Institute— 
which is sponsored by the CV of Minnesota— 
was devoted to taxation, post-war reconstruc- 
tion, agriculture, scouting, conditions in Ger- 
many, and the youth problem. 

At the opening session the delegates heard 
an address on income taxation and methods of 
keeping farm accounts. On Saturday evening 
a fifteenth century morality play was presented 
in lieu of the customary spiritual conference. 
Sunday morning was occupied with a discussion 
of reorganization of the world after the war 
and a lecture on the nature and origin of the 
soil. 

A paper was read at Sunday afternoon’s gathering 
on scouting, after which the members exchanged ideas 
on the perplexing youth problem. The final address 
detailed the conditions which gave rise to Hitlerism in 
Germany and the methods by which he has maintained 
himself in power. Following the last session the dele- 


gates discussed plans for the 1942-43 meetings of th 
Institute, to begin in fall. ean 


Value of CB Literature Recognized 


HAT noble undertaking, the maternity 
guild, is attracting the attention of serious 
minded students of today’s moral and social 
problems. Requests for study material, grant- 
ing information on the subject, are frequently 
received by the Bureau. Thus the Sociological 
Club, organized a few years ago in a certain 
Seminary, conducted by one of the foremost re- 
ligious congregations of the country, has asked 
the Bureau for copies of the brochure, “The Ca- 
tholic Maternity Guild Apostolate,” sufficient 
to supply all of its members. While complying 
with this request, we sent the secretary of the 
club a copy of our pamphlet, “Directives for 
Catholic Action.” His acknowledgment states: 
“It turned out to be just what I was looking for, be- 
cause it demonstrates very clearly the fields into which 
Catholic Action may extend. It is making the rounds 
in our club.” 

Similarly the president of a social study club 
established in a Canadian Seminary wrote us: 

“The pamphlets which you forwarded to us arrived 
promptly; the members send their sincere thanks. We 
appreciate your kindness immensely, because they are 
so pertinent to the topic we are interested in at the 
present time.” 

In this particular institution the Catholic Ac- 
tion group on Easter Monday conducted a de- 
bate in the presence of the entire student body, 
on the part sodalities play in Catholic Action. 

Unfortunately our members, rare cases ex- 
cepted, do not assist in disseminating CB litera- 
ture to the extent possible. An exception in this 
regard, Mr. J.N.J., of Detroit, calls on us no 
less than two or three times each year for lit- 
erature, wanted by him for distribution at 
Communion breakfasts of the Holy Name So- 
ciety, an alumni association, and of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society. This same member pro- 
cured copies of both “Guide Right” and “The 
Name of God,” to be addressed by St. Charles 
Conference, St. Vincent de Paul Society, to men 
in the service. Ultimately Mr. J. communicated 
the results of this effort to the Michigan Catho- 
lic, in a letter printed in the Readers’ Forum 
of this weekly. Included in the communication 
were quotations from soldiers’ letters regard- 
ing the two pamphlets. One wrote from Fort 
Bragg: “The booklet, ‘The Name of God,’ was 
timely, because during my four months in the 
army I had picked up some swearing. This 
booklet has helped me to guard my tongue.”’ 

If a few thousand of our members were thus 
to promote actively the apostolate of the print- 
ed word, the sum total of such efforts would be 
more than merely worth while. 


“For a number of years I have been a reader 
of your magazine,” writes the Regional Superi- 
or of a certain religious congregation. “I con- 
sider it an excellent source of information on 
social subjects.’ 
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Convention Calendar 


_ Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: St. Louis, 
August 22-26. 
ey and CWU of Illinois: Chicago, May 17- 


CU and CWU of Missouri: St. Louis, May 31- 
June 1. 
CV and CWU of North Dakota: Sykeston, 
June 14-15. 
CV and CWU of Connecticut: 
June 20-21. 
Pea and CWU of Wisconsin; Menasha, June 
CV and CWU of Pennsylvania: Erie, July. 
Z ae State League and CWU of Texas: 
uly. 
CV and CWU of New York: Buffalo, Sep- 
tember. 
St. Joseph State League of Indiana: Lafay- 
ette, September. 
CV and CWU of California: San Francisco, 
September. 
CV and CWU of Minnesota: St. Cloud, Sep- 
tember. 


Meriden, 


Additional Memberships 


NE Life Membership, an In Memoriam 

Enrollment and two Sustaining Member- 
ships have been obtained within the past month. 
The new Life Member is Mr. Joseph G. Grun- 
dle, of Milwaukee, former first vice-president 
of the CV. Payment in full was received for 
this membership as for the In Memoriam En- 
rollment in behalf of the late Mr. Anton Nie- 
meyer, Sr., of St. Louis, arranged by his son, 
Mr. Anton Niemeyer, Jr. 

Rev. Louis J. Miller, of Aberdeen, S. D., and 
Mr. Anthony R. Roggenbauer, of Milwaukee, 
are the new Sustaining Members. 

In addition, a contribution of $25 has been made by 
the St. Louis and County District League toward the 
completion of the In Memoriam Enrollment for the late 
Dr. Edward Preuss, the distinguished convert and for 
many years editor of the Amerika, daily newspaper of 
St. Louis. 

At the present time we have three Sustain- 
ing Members in the State of Idaho; two at Cot- 
tonwood and one at Fenn. Number three, Mr. 
M. Darscheid, joined recently and of his own 
accord. Moreover, two of these Sustaining 
Members attended CV conventions: Mr. Fenn, 
Salem in 1929, and Mr. Kaschmitter, New Ulm 
in 1940. 

Now the riddle is this: There is but a single 
society in Idaho affiliated with the CV. This is 
true also of Colorado, where there are two Sus- 
taining Members, and yet some States, where 
the CV is represented by. thousands of mem- 
bers, make no better showing in this regard 
than do those referred to. Oregon, with four 
- Sustaining Members, outranks some States con- 
sidered pillars of our organization. 
Perhaps some of our members will be able to 

explain why this should be so. 


Regional Meeting 


R EGIonaL meetings of CV affiliates have 
been proposed for several years but thus 
ea not too much has been accomplished in pro- 
moting joint assemblies of this kind. It is gra- 
tifying, therefore, to report that the first in a 
series of interstate gatherings of CV units in 
eastern States was held in Philadelphia on 
Mar. 26th. 

Present on the occasion were delegates from 
eastern Pennsylvania, New York and New Jer- 
sey. The Philadelphia Volksverein was host to 
the meeting, called by Mr. Charles F. Gerhard, 
president of that organization. Much of the 
discussion centered about conducting these as- 
semblies on a more extensive scale. The second 
meeting will take place in Brooklyn later this 
month. 

Here is an excellent start for a project that 
has much to recommend it. The CV has its lo- 
cal units, its district leagues and State branch- 
es, but has been lacking the combining organi- 
zation that would serve to unite groups on a re- 
gional basis. This pioneering endeavor to over- 
come this deficiency should be watched care- 
fully by officers in other sections, with a view 
to launching similar undertakings in their own 
areas. 


Plans for State Branch Assemblies 


OCIETIES in New York will hold their an- 

nual convention in Buffalo, probably over 
the Labor Day holiday, it has been announced. 
Officers of the men’s and women’s State sections 
met with some 40 executives of the Buffalo or- 
ganizations on Mar. 22nd, to discuss plans and 
policies for the event. The spiritual director 
of the men’s division, Rev. Henry B. Lauden- 
bach, pastor of St. Louis Parish, has consented 
to act as host to the gathering. All functions, 
it is planned, will be held in the parish build- 
ings. 

Among those who addressed the meeting were Fr. 
Laudenbach, branch presidents Richard F. Hemmer- 
lein and Miss Laura K. Schilling, Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, president of the NCWU, and Mr. Philip H. Don- 
nelly, member of the CV Committee on Social Action. 

The CV and CWU of Wisconsin have an- 
nounced their biennial convention will be con- 
ducted in Menasha on June 26-28. This repre- 
sents a change in the dates, originally announc- 
ed for June 20-21. The North Dakota sections 
will meet at Sykeston on June 14-15. 

The Connecticut Branches will convene in 
Meriden on June 20-21. According to informa- 
tion from the officers, the assembly will b 
somewhat abbreviated this year. ‘ 


The author of “Christmastide in the Golden 
Age,” Rev. Henry Borgmann, C.Ss.R., inscribed 
on the cover of the presentation copy received 
by the CB the following lines: ‘““A member of 
the CV as was his father before him.” The 
pamphlet is the first of a series to be known as 
the Clemany Library. 
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Unity in Diversity 


NITS of the CV, whose activities are re- 

ported on each month, are today as in the 
past engaged in a wide variety of activities. 
This has always been one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the organizations, for while there ex- 
ists a unity of purpose there is also diversity in 
application and field of endeavor. 


Not only are many members of the CV now in the 
armed forces of the country or engaged in war produc- 
tion work, but the societies as such have entered into 
the war effort, to do whatever lies in their power to 
further the nation’s cause. Thus at the quarterly 
meeting of the CV of Connecticut, held on Mar. 8th in 
New Haven, six societies reported they had procured 
war savings bonds to the amount of $6000 although this 
sum represents only a beginning. The assembly, under 
the chairmanship of President Charles J. Belinski, de- 
voted considerable attention to the forthcoming State 
Branch convention, finally deciding to conduct the meet- 
ing in Meriden on June 20-21. Several committees, in- 
cluding the resolutions committee, were appointed. 

The delegates approved the action of their officers in 
ordering the renewal of subscriptions to Social Justice 
Review in behalf of La Salette Novitiate and Yale Uni- 
versity. It was agreed action on the burse for semi- 
narians in the Hartford Diocese would be deferred un- 
til the convention. A penny collection taken up for the 
CV Youth Promotion Fund amounted to $4.15. 


An explanation of the various liturgical services for 
Holy Week was offered by Very Rey. Msgr. Martin B. 
Hellriegel at the monthly meeting of the St. Louis and 
County District League, held in Holy Cross Parish on 
Mar. 29th. Msgr. Hellriegel, the pastor and an au- 
thority on the liturgical movement, presented each dele- 
gate with a copy of the booklet, “Good Friday.” 

The spiritual director, Rev. Joseph F. Lubeley, spoke 
on the St. Boniface Day celebration, as did several of 
the members. Incomplete reports were presented on 
the progress of the campaign to secure patrons for the 
jubilee history to be issued at the State Branch and 
national conventions. The discussion club committee 
reported regular sessions were held throughout the 
winter. 

The meeting registered its opposition to the proposed 
Federal sales tax. The penny collection for the youth 
movement amounted to $5.16. 


The Volksverein of Philadelphia has made arrange- 
ments to procure sound motion pictures on a variety of 
subjects for its affiliates. Operators will be provided 
together with the projection machines; the films are 
chiefly travelogues. 


Necrology 


T one time spiritual director of the Alle- 
gheny County Section, CV of Pennsyl- 
vania, Rev. Bernard Niehaus, C.Ss.R., died on 
Mar. 10th in Baltimore. The deceased, who ob- 
served his golden jubilee last October, regularly 
attended the Pennsylvania State Branch con- 
ventions until departing from Pittsburgh for 
the Virgin Islands to labor as a missionary. 
While in Pittsburgh (where he remained for 
13 years) Fr. Niehaus was attached to old St. 
Philomena’s Parish. He was especially well 
known for his kindness and consideration to- 
ward the sick. 
The hardships of mission work overtaxed Fr. Nie- 


haus’ strength and he was compelled to return to this 
country, spending his declining years at Sacred Heart 
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Parish, Baltimore. The funeral services were conduct- 
ed from that church by Rev. William McCarty, C.Ss.R., 
provincial of the Baltimore Province of the Redemp- 
torists. 


One of the most generous benefactors of the 
Central Bureau and the CV mission fund, Miss 
Augusta Spaeth, of Decatur, Ill., departed this 
life on Holy Thursday. It was only a few 
months ago Miss Spaeth had sent a generous 
contribution to the Central Bureau In response 
to the appeal for funds. She had replied with 
a sizable donation to the request for aid ad- 
dressed to friends of the CB at Christmas, 1940. 


Miss Spaeth was one of the older children of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Anton Spaeth. An accomplished organ- 
ist, she taught music for a number of years at a local 
college. From her father, who was president of the 
CU of Illinois, she learned of the Central Verein and 
maintained her interest in the organization, the NCWU 
and the Bureau to the last. 


Miscellany 


ENTRAL Verein ‘President William H. 

Siefen will attend the annual Solemn Me- 
morial Military Field Mass at the Arlington, 
Va., National Cemetery (tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier) on May 24th. Also in attendance will 
be Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, president of the NC 
WU. The event will be sponsored by Most Rev. 
Peter L. Ireton, Coadjutor Bishop of Richmond, 
who will preside at the mass and preach the 
sermon. 

Both presidents will lay wreaths at the foot 
of the tomb at the ceremony, as will officers of 
other national Catholic organizations. It is re- 
quested that every such group be represented 
this year, to make the event a “great National 
Catholic Tribute to the War Dead.” 


The military field mass has been celebrated at Arling- 
ton for several years, most often in the month of May. 


The rector of the St. Louis Cathedral, Rev. 
Nicholas W. Brinkman, has been appointed a 
Domestic Prelate by Pope Pius XII, with the 
title Right Reverend Monsignor. Msgr. Brink- 
man, who was born in St. Francis de Sales 
Parish, St. Louis, has promised the local con- 
vention committee every assistance during the 
coming national assembly, especially for the 
eas high mass to be celebrated on Aug. 

ECs 

The new prelate, who has served as the Cathedral’s 
rector for some 12 years, performed a similar well re- 


membered service at the CV’s St. Louis convention 
of 1932. 


The problem of religious leakage in its rela- 
tionship to obedience and home life is discussed 
by Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer in his activities 
letter for May. Many of the young people’s 
problems, it is stated, are founded on habits of 
disobedience, which is likewise at the root of 
many defections from religion during adoles- 
cence, of the criminal tendencies of not a few, 


and of the habit of sneering at the advice of 
elders. 
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Obedience, the CV’s second vice-president 
maintains, is not inculeated properly by force- 
ful means. “Young people have a right to 
know why obedience is expected of them, and 
the Church has been more successful in her 
approach than most people know. But the 
Church cannot supply for the home, and it is 
the breakdown of the home which is the cause 
of loss of faith among young people.” 

A May Day in honor of the Blessed Virgin is suggest- 
ed as the spiritual activity for the month. Fr. Bruem- 
mer repeats his exhortation to members of youth 


groups to do all in their power to help the young men 
in the armed service of the country. 


Because of the harrowing conditions existing 
in the world today Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, 
president of the NCWU, declined the honor of 
a public presentation of the decoration con- 
ferred upon her by the Holy See. Having 
knowledge of Mrs. Lohr’s decision, Most Rev. 
Archbishop Spellman presented the medal Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice to its recipient privately on 
Friday, Apr. 10th. After the brief ceremony 
His Excellency bestowed on Mrs. Lohr, and the 
organization she represents, his episcopal bless- 
ing. 


The present tendency of American Catholics 
to use pamphlets as a means of instruction and 
enlightenment will, undoubtedly, bear fruit. 
The pamphlet is a powerful instrument for good 
or for evil; all too frequently in the past it has 
been used with consummate skill by those en- 
gaged in furthering subversive movements, 
while the defenders of truth stood by and de- 
pended on the goodness of their cause. It is 
well, therefore, that Catholic America is now 
using this means of promoting knowledge of 
an ethical, religious and historical nature. 

Among other orders for pamphlets received 
by the Bureau in recent months there were 
several from hospitals. A well-written pam- 
phlet is adapted for reading by patients, bed- 
ridden or convalescing, but capable of enjoy- 
ing worth while literature. Those contemplat- 
ing a visit to hospitals might remember this 
possibility of rendering patients a service. The 
flowers and the fruits of noble minds have their 
place in a sickroom, provided conditions war- 
rant their presence. 


We have long wanted to begin publication of a series 
of pamphlets to consist of essays, chapters from the 
book of Nature, incidents of travel, short stories, ete. 
The knowledge that pamphlets are required for gifts 
to the sick would encourage us to inaugurate this par- 
ticular literary enterprise. 


The weekly Press Bulletins, published by 
the Central Bureau for the past twenty-nine 
years, have found favor with others than edi- 
tors of Catholic papers. Writing from an in- 
stitution of learning, Sr. M. C. recently as- 
sured us: 

“T find the CV Press Service most helpful in my 
work in apologetics and I should appreciate it if I could 
remain on the mailing list.” 
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Despite the adverse conditions of the time 
the Catholic Knights of St. George reported a 
gain of more than a quarter-million dollars in 
assets during the twelve months ending Jan. 
1st of the present year. On that date admitted 
assets stood at $5,177,170.43. Disbursements 
In Satisfaction of death claims amounted to 
$250,552.13 while $250 was paid for disability 
claims and $53,045 in sick and accidental bene- 
fits, a total of $303,847.13. 


Nearly four million dollars has been allocat- 
ed to the reserve funds, including $3,462,723.32 
for the men’s death benefit fund. Some $6421.- 
50 was paid out in cash surrenders on policies. 

The Knights of St. George, organized in 1881, is one 
of the older fraternal insurance societies in the coun- 
try. A large number of its members likewise belong 
to the Central Verein, while its president, Mr. John 
Eibeck, is honorary president of our organization. 


Reports recently come from China speak of 
widespread depredations committed by Com- 
munists. The copy of a statistical record of a 
Chinese Vicariate for 1940/41 was accompa- 
nied by the following explanation from its 
Bishop, a native of the country: 

“Confusion reigns in this region. The war has now 
lasted for four years. Communists and bandits roam 
over my Vicariate and inflict serious harm on our poor 
people. In addition, the continued drought may dimin- 
ish or even destroy the harvest. Another heavy cross of 
the Mission consists in the lack of missionaries. We 
have at the present time about 30,000 baptized Chris- 
tians but only 19 priests, and two of these are ill. May 
God send more laborers into His harvest. Last but not 
least, the financial crisis is threatening the Mission. 
While expenses are increasing, the Mission gifts are 
falling off, while we should build prayer-houses and in- 
stall catechists. But all this can be done only at a great 
expense. But in the midst of so much distress we 
shall not lose courage. We put our trust in the help 
of God Who does not abandon us.” 


In spite of repeated requests published in 
SJR, for gifts intended for the Historical Mu- 
seum of the CV, few articles or souvenirs have 
reached us of late. Recently, however, Mr. An- 
drew Reiske, of Meriden, Conn., donated a gold 
medal, presented to him in 1930 in recognition 
of having served the CV of that State as treas- 
urer for twenty-five years. It is well designed, 
of Roman gold, and bears the enameled emblem 
of the CV. 


May Mr. Reiske’s action remind others both of our 
Library and historical collection. 


In discussing the possibilities of a pageant, 
to be arranged for a certain occasion, a Fran- 
ciscan Father writing to a friend states: 

“But you need a LEADER! I want to state that to 
my humble way of thinking, untold energies lie dor- 
mant in the hearts and minds of our Catholic masses, 
as in an immense reservoir. The problem is, to tap that 
reservoir, to release these hidden energies and to direct 
them. Even our little children possess untold potenti- 
alities in this regard.” 


DAS SO ZT ATE? AP O)> [ESSE aS) 


KATHOLISCHE AKTION SCHON 
UNTER LEO XIII! 


S beriihrt einen eigentiimlich, wenn man 

beim Durchlesen der Biographie Dr. Jo- 

sef Torinis, des heiligmassigen Advoka- 
ten und Abgeordneten von Brescia, entdeckt, 
dass in Italien bereits in den 70ger Jahren des 
verflossenen Sikulums von Katholischer Aktion 
die Rede war. Auf dem Katholikentag zu Ber- 
gamo im Oktober 1878 berichtete Dr. Capretti, 
in Brescia bestehe zwar noch kein Di6dzesan- 
Komitee, doch gebe es eine ansehnliche Zahl 
katholischer Werke fiir Erziehung, Presse, Ca- 
ritas und Kunst. Der hervorragende Katholi- 
kenfiihrer Advokat I. B. Paganazzi lud dann 
seinen Kollegen Torini ein, die Prasident- 
schaft des Didzesan-Komitees anzunehmen. Er 
wirkte darauf durch 19 Jahre in dieser Stel- 
lung. Bald gab es in der Stadt Brescia acht 
Pfarrkomitees (Pfarrausschiisse, wie sie spa- 
ter Pius XI einrichten liess) und in der Diozese 
deren zehn. Bis zur Didzesanversammlung von 
1883 war die Zahl der Pfarrkomitees auf 75, 
1891 schon auf 145 gestiegen. Ihr Wirkungs- 
feld erstreckt sich auf Mithilfe der Laien am 
Religionsunterricht fiir Kinder — Dr. Torini 
selber unterrichtete eine grosse Anzahl von 
Arbeiterkindern in der Kirche —, auf die For- 
derung der kathol. Presse, wichtige Eingaben 
ans Parlament, nachtliche Anbetung des Aller- 
heiligsten, kathol. Jugendvereine, Arbeiter- und 
Arbeiterinnenvereine, Sammlung des Peter- 
pfennigs, Volkskiichen, Lesemappen, Hilfe fiir 
die von Cholera, Ueberschwemmung und Erd- 
beben Betroffenen, Vinzenz-Konferenz, III. Or- 
den, Teilnahme an den Gemeindewahlen. Papst 
und Bischéfe segneten und ermutigten diese 
Komitees. 

Dr. Torini erklarte in einem Referate u. a.: 
»--. eS ware offenbar eine Beleidigung des Pap- 
stes wie der Bischéfe, wollte einer annehmen, 
sie hatten uns zu einem nutzlosen Werke auf- 
gefordert. Die Worte des Papstes werden nie 
in den Wind gesprochen. Wir sind einfache 
Soldaten; diesen steht es nicht zu, die Anord- 
nungen ihrer Vorgesetzten zu bekritteln. Sa- 
che der gemeinen Soldaten ist es, mit Aufwen- 
dung aller Kraft und dem erhaltenen Befehle 
gemass zu kampfen, ohne sich um den Ausgang 
und den Nutzen des Kampfes zu kiimmern. . .” 
In einem schriftlichen Zeugnis, das ein Dom- 
herr von Brescia abgab, heisst es: ,,Einen der 
ersten Pfarr-Komitees war das von St. Zeno 
Naviglio 1878-1880. Ich weiss, wie oft Torini 
zu mir kam und mir Mut machte. Er erdéffnete 
es, seine ztindende Rede léste bei meinen Pfarr- 
kindern eine nachhaltige Begeisterung fiir die 
Katholische Aktion aus...” Die Geistlichkeit 
ging Hand in Hand mit ihm. Graf Martinengo 
bezeugte: ,,Der Klerus der Didzese Brescia, so 
musterhaft, eifrig und regsam, sah mit freu- 
digem Staunen, wie ein Laie solch erhabene 
Wahrheiten predigte und ein praktisches Mit- 


tel, wie es die Errichtung von Pfarr-Komitees 
war, anpries. Obgleich die Geistlichen mit Be- 
rufsarbeiten stark belastet waren und obwohl 
sie voraussehen konnten, dass ihre Mitwirkung 
an der Katholischen Aktion ihnen von seiten 
der Behéorden und gewisser ‘Gréssen’ ihrer 
Pfarreien Schwierigkeiten verursachen wutr- 
den, so beeilten sie sich doch, kraftvoll und mu- 
tig Torini beizustehen.” Der vorbildliche Ka- 
tholikenfiihrer seinerseits erklarte in einer Re- 
de vor vier Geistlichen und zehn fiihrenden ka- 
tholischen Laien: ,,I[ch wiirde keinen Schritt 
tun, wiisste ich mich nicht in Uebereinstim- 
mung mit unserer Pfarrgeistlichkeit.”” Torini 
kannte den beriihmten Ausspruch Leos ALLL 
gerichtet an den Bischof Rota von Lodi: ich 
begreife nicht, wie ein Priester mit ruhigem 
Gewissen die hl. Messe lesen kann und doch das 
Werk der Katholischen Komitees nicht begtin- 
stigt; sagen Sie allen, der Papst wiinsche und 
befehle die Errichtung solcher Komitees”’! 

Als Vorsteher des III. Ordens vom hl. Fran- 
ziskus hatte Torini der Prasidentschaft des 
Didzesankomitees den Vorschlag gemacht, fiir 
alle katholischen Mannervereinigungen von 
Brescia die monatliche Kommunion einzufih- 
ren. Im Jahre 1885 w&ahlten die Katholiken 
Italiens Torini zum Mitglied-des Komitees der 
Italienischen Katholikentage, und 1895 zum 
Vize-Prasidenten derselben. 

Bei der Leichenfeier fiir Dr. Josef Torini war 
allein die Arbeiterschaft mit 48 Bannern zuge- 
gen, die tibrigen Vereine mit gegen 80 Fahnen. 
Vom Papst, zahlreichen Kardinalen, Bischéfen, 
Priestern, Laien liefen Beileidskundgebungen 
ein, im Ganzen iiber 1500. Die merkwiirdigste 
davon jene seines gréssten Gegners, des Frei- 
maurers und spatern Minister Zanardelli, ge- 
richtet an Torini’s Gattin Emilia: ,,Auf dem 
Krankenlager erhielt ich die Nachricht von dem 
schmerzlichen Verlust, der Sie getroffen. Ich 
tibermittle Ihnen die lebhaftesten Gefiihle 
herzlicher Teilnahme auch im Namen meiner 
Schwester Hypolita. Zanardelli, Prisident der 
Abgeordnetenkammer.” 

So sehen wir schon in den 70ger, 80ger und 
90ger Jahren in Italien einen Mann der Katho- 
lischen Aktion mit der Griindung von Pfarraus- 
schtissen beschaftigt, ganz wie sie in der Zeit 
nach dem Weltkrieg Papst Pius XI unter dem 
Titel »Katholische Aktion” wieder verlangte. 
Dr. Torini mége den heutigen Leitern der Ka- 
thol. Aktion in den verschiedenen Lindern als 
leuchtendes Vorbild dienen! (Vgl. Dr. Josef 
Torini. Ein Mann des Glaubens und der Tat. 
Von P. Franzini, S.J., deutsch von P. Leo Schle- 
gel, bisher im Cisterzienserkloster Mehrerau). 


Dr. J. FURGER 


Wie das einzige wahre, unerschiitterliche 
Fundament der Staaten, so enthalt die Kirche, 
wenn sie bekampft wird, auch die Zerstorung 


der Staaten. ; 
r staaten Bischof v. Ketteler 
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Zwei Resolutionen der kathol. Familien- 
vater von Genf. 


(Association genevoise des péeres de famille) 
se 


Ae dem im verflossenen Herbst abgehal- 
tenen 16. Genfer Katholikentag hat die 
Genfer Vereinigung von Familienvatern auf 
ihrer Generalversammlung die folgenden Be- 
schliisse gefasst: 


_ 1. Die Gefahr des Bevélkerungsschwundes 
ist in der Schweiz und im besonderen Masse 
in Genf schwer und unmittelbar drohend. 


os Die gegenwartige wirtschaftliche Notlage 
stellt dringlicher als je das Problem des Schut- 
zes fiir die Schweizerfamilie. 


3. Da die Ursachen des Bevélkerungsschwun- 
des religidser, moralischer, geistiger und mate- 
rieller Art sind, so drangt sich eine unmittel- 
bare und gemeinsame Aktion der religiésen und 
civilen Behorden auf, um der Geissel des Ge- 
burtenschwundes Einhalt zu gebieten. 

4, Die Familienvater fordern die kirchlichen 
Behorden auf, einen energischen Feldzug zu 
Gunsten der Familie zu unternehmen, der be- 
sonders eine erneute und breite Beeinflussung 
der Massen und vor allem der Jugend umfassen 
miisste, um eine allgemeinere Respektierung 
der gottlichen Gesetze im 6ffentlichen und pri- 
vaten Leben zu sichern. 

5. Die Vereinigung der Familienvater unter- 
stiitzt berufstandische und andere Organisati- 
onen, welche daran arbeiten, bei uns praktische 
Familienschutzmassnahmen einzufiihren: Kol- 
lektivarbeitsvertrage, Familienzulagen, Ehe- 
schliessungsdarlehen, Reduktionen von Steu- 
ern und Offentlichen Abgaben etc. zugunsten 
der Vater kinderreicher Familien, sittlicher 
Schutz der Jugend usf. 

6. Die Vereinigung der Familienvater for- 
dert die christlichen Arbeitgeber auf, die rasche 
Verwirklichung sozialer Massnahmen zugun- 
sten der Familie als eine Gewissenspflicht ins 
Auge zu fassen. 

7. Die Vereinigung der Familienvater bittet 
das Komitee der Fédération catholique gene- 
voise bei den Behérden zu intervenieren, um 
ohne Verzogerung eine umfassende Familien- 
gesetzgebung nach Art des Code francais de la 
famille von 1939 zu erhalten um die bereits be- 
gonnenen Anstrengungen in dieser Richtung 
zu unterstiitzen. 

Jak 


Die Vereinigung der Genfer Familienvater 
unter Beriicksichtigung der sozialen und wirt- 
schaftlichen Folgen des Krieges: 

1. erinnert daran, dass die kathol. Sozial- 
lehre fordert, es miisse niichterne und ehren- 
hafte Arbeiter einen Lohn empfangen, der hin- 
reicht zu seinem eigenen Unterhalt und demje- 
nigen seiner Familie, und dass gegeniiber der 
gegenwartigen Verteuerung des Lebenshaus- 
haltes dieser geniigende Lohn nur erreicht wer- 


den kann durch die allgemeine Kinftihrung von 
Familienzulagen : 


ab Stellt fest, dass die Riickkehr der Frau ins 
Familienheim iiberaus wiinschenswert ist: fiir 
das Wohlergehen der Familie, um Arbeitsgele- 
genheiten fiir mobilisierte und arbeitslose Fa- 
milienvater zu schaffen, um es jungen Mannern 
im ehefahigen Alter zu erleichtern, eine Stelle 
zu finden; 


3. erklart sich fiir die Aktion zugunsten von 
Kollektivarbeitsvertragen, welche die Arbeits- 
bedingungen festlegen und dadurch die Ent- 
wicklung der Familie erleichtern, welche nicht 
gedeihen kann in der steten Unsicherheit inbe- 
zug auf den kommenden Tag; 


4. erklart die allgemeine Altersversicherung 
als héchst wiinschenswert, um den Greisen den 
Lebensunterhalt in ihren alten Tagen sicherzu- 
stellen, die dann wohlgelitten im Heim ihrer 
Kinder verbleiben kénnen — — und um Fami- 
lienvater und Miitter von der Sorge zu befreien, 
wie sie ganzlich und nur mit eigenen Mitteln 
ihr eigenes Alter sicherzustellen vermégen. 


Was die Zeit fordert, gibt sie uns nicht. 


EREITS vor mehr als Jahresfrist erklarte 

Lloyd George, es sei traurig, dass es den 
Demokratien an hervorragenden Staatsmén- 
nern fehle. Seither ist das nicht anders gewor- 
den. Ware dem nicht so, so diirfte es um die 
Friedensaussichten besser bestellt sein. Wirk- 
lich grosse Staatsleute wtirden dem unsinnigen 
Morden doch wohl ein Ende zu setzen ver- 
mogen. Vielleicht ware es auch heute um 
Deutschland anders bestellt, wenn die Notjahre 
dort nach dem Kriege Staatsmanner von Be- 
deutung gefunden hatten anstatt der Politiker, 
die sich nicht zu helfen wussten. Auch das 
Centrum fand erst, als es zu spat war, in Brii- 
ning einen Mann, der tiber das Mass eines Po- 
litikers hinausragte. Wie es scheint, fehlten 
ihm die Kraft und die Harte, ohne die man nun 
einmal ein Volk in Not nicht zu retten vermag 
aus seiner Bedrangnis. 

In der kath. Schweiz vermisst man nun eben- 
falls grosse Fiihrergestalten. Man gibt zu, dass 
die katholischen Regierungsmitglieder ,,ihre 
Sache ordentlich machen, aber den Dr. Motta 
ersetzen sie nicht, und ebensowenig das hervor- 
ragende Kleeblatt, Dr. Decurtins, Python und 
Feigenwinter.” Soweit man auch Umschau 
halte, so zeige sich doch kein Ersatz fiir diese 
Manner. Allerdings lebe noch der vortreffli- 
che Msgr. Beck, in Freiburg, ,,der alte, treue 
Kampfgefahrte und Mentor unseres Decurtins, 
und daneben Pralat Dr. Robert Maeder, Her- 
ausgeber der Schildwache, ein echter Elias in 
unseren deutschen Landen.” 

Unser Schweizer Mitarbeiter beklagt es, dass 
weder die Centrumsleute im Reich noch die 
Christlich-sozialen Oesterreichs auf Manner 
dieses Schlages gehért haben. Er nennt den 
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Dominikaner Albert Maria Weiss, diesen un- 
ermiidlichen Mann, dessen prophetischer Geist 
das kommende Unheil voraussah. Tatsachlich 
war man seiner in Deutschland itiberdriissig ; 
man hielt ihn fiir einen lastigen Schwarzseher. 
Die Miinchen-Gladbacher fiihrten sein zweiban- 
diges Werk iiber die soziale Frage nicht einmal 
in einem von ihnen herausgegebenen Verzeich- 
nisse der Biicher und Schriften aus diesem Wis- 
sensgebiete auf. Was der ausgezeichnete Do- 
minikaner vertrat, galt bei diesen Leuten als 
iiberwundener Standpunkt. Jedoch, er war 
kliiger als sie alle, die da glaubten, mit dem 
Shiboleth ,,Heraus aus dem Turm” werde der 
kathol. Sache in Deutschland eine neue Zukunft 
gewonnen werden. 

Doch uns geht vor allem die Frage an: Wer- 
den wir Nutzen ziehen aus den Fehlern der Ka- 
tholiken anderer Lander? 


Zwei Reiche stehen gegeneinander. 


ARUM stehen heute, in diesem irdischen 

Lebensbereich zwei organisierte ,,Reiche”’ 
einander gegeniiber, das Gottesreich, ausgerich- 
tet, auf und angeschlossen an das Jenseits, und 
das Satansreich, losgel6st von Gott, zusammen- 
gehalten durch die natiirlichen Gewalten des 
Diesseits. Aber, das nicht allein. Das Er- 
schreckendste fiir den Einzelnen ist nicht diese 
Gegentiberstellung, dieser Gegensatz der bei- 
den Reiche in sich. Fiir Millionen Menschen 
liegt das Furchtbarste vielmehr in der Tatsa- 
che, dass sie sich heute, in unserer Gegenwart 
entscheiden miissen, wo sie selber stehen wol- 
len, welchem von diesen Reichen sie angehoren 
wollen. Zwar stehen viele heute noch ausser- 
halb von beiden, als Einzelganger, als Unent- 
schiedene, als Suchende, Ringende, Unwissende, 
als Individualisten, als Lebensgeniesser ohne 
bestimmte Form und Farbe. Andere hinwie- 
der stehen nicht mehr ausserhalb, sondern zwi- 
schen beiden, indem sie innerlich dem Reiche 
Gottes angehoren, dusserlich aber vom athei- 
stischen Kollektiv gegen ihren Willen eingefan- 
gen und eingespannt worden sind in dessen to- 
tal diesseitiger Lebensform. So leben sie in 
einem ununterbrochenen Kampf und Zwiespalt 
zwischen zwei Welten. Innerlich wollen sie das 
Leben Gottes im Reiche der Gnade retten, dus- 
serlich miissen sie das Leben des Kollektivstaa- 
tes im Reiche dieser Welt mitmachen. ... Die 
Situation der Gegenwart und das Bild der heu- 
tigen Menschheit auf weite Strecken zeigt uns 
also teils Entschiedene, teils Unentschiedene, 
hie Gottglaubige, hie Gottlose; die einen leben 
dem Augenblick des irdischen Daseins, wiih- 
rend andere in heiliger Erwartung der grossen 
Ewigkeit entgegenpilgern. Zeit der Entschei- 
dung. Zeit der Priifung, Zeit der Bewahrung! 


Nach Buch von Johannes Reeb: Chri- 
stentum Ende oder Wende. Benziger 
Verlag, Einsiedeln. 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Joseph Albert Otto, S.J., Kirche im Wachsen. Vier- 
hundert Jahre Jesuitenorden im Dienste der 
Weltmission. Herder, Freiburg & St. Louis, 
1940. XVI und 203 Seiten. $1,50. 

ISSION ist eine wesentliche Lebensbeta- 
tigung der Kirche. Die Kirche muss 
missionieren. Der Verzicht auf Mission ware 
gleichbedeutend mit dem Verzicht auf sich 
selbst. Die Kirche wird darum aus innerstem 

Lebensdrang heraus immer wieder ihre Missio- 

nare ausschicken, zu lehren, zu predigen und 

zu taufen, zu helfen dem Dienst und tatiger 

Liebe, ja zu sterben, wenn es sein muss — weil 

Christus es gewollt. 

In der Missionsgeschichte haben sich die Or- 
den als die wichtigsten Wachstumsorgane der 
Kirche erwiesen. Sie haben den gréssten An- 
teil gehabt an der Biirde wie an den grossen 
Erfolgen des Missionswerkes. Und unter ihnen 
steht die Gesellschaft Jesu in vorderster Linie. 
Sie war und ist beseelt von einem heiligen Mis- 
sionsdrang, der immer wieder ihre besten Soh- 
ne ausziehen lisst wohin immer Heidennot sie 
ruft. P. Otto gibt im vorliegenden Buch eine 
anschauliche, begeisternde Geschichte der Jesu- 
itenmission. Es ist eine Jubilaumsgabe zur 
Vierjahrhundertfeier des Ordens und seiner 
Missionstatigkeit. Vierhundert Jahre Helden- 
tum erstehen lebendig vor unsern Augen. Otto 
berichtet tiber den unerhoérten Eroberungsfeld- 
zug Franz Xavers, des Volkerapostels der Neu- 
zeit; tiber das Wirken der Jesuitengelehrten an 
den Kaiserhofen des Fernen Ostens; vom glau- 
bensstarken Martyrium der jungen Kirche in 
Japan, dem Land der Aufgehenden Sonne. Die 
Heldengeschichte der Nordamerikanischen Mis- 
sionen, der ,,Jesuitenstaat” von Paraguay, 
Lehrtatigkeit an den Missionsschulen und Mis- 
sionsuniversitaten, Presseapostolat und Cari- 
tas, all das rundet sich zu einem Bild von welt- 
weiter Grosse und fruchtbarster Kulturarbeit. 
Es kostete Opfer. 544 Jesuitenmartyrer muss- 
ten, nein, durften in den Missionslindern das 
Blutzeugnis fiir den Glauben ablegen. Neue 
Mitbriider riickten ein in die sich lichtenden 
Reihen. Heute wirken 3902 Jesuiten in den 
Missionen, bereit zu gleichem Opfer und Ein- 
satz. 

Otto’s Buch ist die erste Gesamtdarstellung 
der Geschichte der Jesuitenmissionen. Es ver- 
zichtet bewusst auf wissenschaftliche Form und 
Belege, griindet aber auf jahrelanger wissen- 
schaftlichen Forschung. Alois Fiirst von Lé- 
wenstein, der das Vorwort schrieb, bemerkt 
zum Schluss: ,,Der Blick auf die Heldentaten 
der kirchlichen Frontsoldaten, die dieses Buch 
uns in der klaren Sicht iiber 400 Jahre des 
Kampfes einer Elitetruppe eréffnet, soll uns — 
lehren, unsere Pflicht nicht zu vergessen.” 


GUSTAV Voss, S.J. 
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Prophetische Worte. 


KUTE droht nicht bloss mehr unter den 
Nationen, sondern zwischen den einzelnen 


_Individuen ein neuer Krieg auszubrechen, ja er 


ist sogar schon erklart: der Krieg des Neides, 
des Hasses, der Verblendung, der in so hohem 
Masse gegen das Recht, gegen die Nachsten- 
liebe, gegen das soziale Wohlergehen der den 
Wirren tiberantworteten Massen entfesselt ist. 


_ Und was der Einzelmensch gegen den Einzel- 
-menschen wagt, das wagt die menschliche Ge- 
- sellschaft auf breiterem Boden gegen Gott. Von 


der Freiheit gelangte man zur Toleranz: von 
der Toleranz zu den Spaltungen, von den Spal- 
tungen zu den Kampfen der Lehren, von den 


_Kampfen der Lehren zum Ostrazismus. Denn 


Gott ist ein Auslinder geworden! Die Gesell- 


-schaft will sich selbst geniigen; die Vernunft 


will die einzige Kraft des menschlichen Fort- 


-schrittes sein. Wohin aber fiihrt diese Torheit 
des Naturalismus? Die individuelle Ausseracht- 


*. 


lassung des Uebernatiirlichen fiihrt zur Selbst- 
sucht in den verschiedensten Erscheinungen 
ihrer vielfachen Sklaverei; die soziale Ausser- 


_ achtlassung fiihrt zur Revolution, zur Anarchie, 


zum Zusammenbruch. 


Benedikt XV., 
a Allokution an die Kardindle, 
24, Dezember 1917. 


Einen gar koéstlichen Spruch in Pennsylva- 


- nisch-deutscher Mundart findet sich im Penn- 


ct" ” 


——— - 


sylfawnisch Deitschen Eck: 

w»ochaff, dass du selich warrscht; reich warrscht du 
doch net.” E 

In Spriichen und Sprichwortern haben un- 
sere Vorfahren, sowohl in Deutschland als auch 
in Amerika, ihre auf gesunden Grundsatzen 
und den Erfahrungen vieler Generationen be- 
ruhende Lebensweisheit ausgedriickt. Weil man 


.mit christlicher Lebensweisheit gebrochen, er- 


te De 


scheinen die alten Spriiche sinnlos, und deshalb 
bedient man sich ihrer auch nicht mehr. Man 
hat dafiir die ,,wise cracks” eingetauscht. 
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